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^  A    LWAYS  a  Christmas?     Always  a  Yuletide  season?     Always  sleigh  bells,   tinsel,  toys —  ^ 

^  /-%  and   worship?      Will   these   things   always   remain   with   us?      Sometimes    we  wonder.  5% 

^  Just  why  should  there  be  assurance  in  this  world  of  strife  that  Christmas  will  al-  ^ 

^  ways  be  with  us?    It  is  a  good  question  when  we  think  of  places  like  Korea,  Peiping,  Prague,  ]S& 

^/~«  y^^ 

^  East  Germany,  Moscow;  when  we  see  oppressed  peoples  in  half  the  world  crying  for  freedom;  ^ 

^  when  we  still  see  greed  and  exploitation  and  apathy  at  home.  ^ 

6g  ...  5^ 

g^.  To  answer  all  this,  even  partially,  we  must  first  look  at  the  meaning  of  Christmas.     It  is  ^ 

g^  many  things  to  many  people,  but  basically  they're  all  the  same.    Christmas  is  sunshine  and  ^ 

A*.  hope  and  gladness  and  love.    It  is  sadness  and  prayer.    It  is  the  sweet  carols  of  Yuletide  sung  ^ 

Ql^  by  neighbor  voices  in  your  yard  by  the  lighted  spruce  tree!  ^ 

¥^  -yV 

%  Christmas  is  the  joyous  sounds  of  excited  children  gathered  around  a  balsam  fir.     It  ^ 

^  is  the  happy  bark  of  your  collie  as  dad  and  the  kids  drag  in  the  cedar  from  the  brown  fields  ^ 

tllk  or  the  scented  evergreen  from  the  neighborhood  grocery  store.  ^ 

ftgt  But  above  all  these  things,  Christmas  is  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  Child  and  all  that  Christ-  ^ 

ftgt  endom  stands  for.     It  is  love  without  hate,  charity  without  scorn,  faith  without  vacillation.  ^ 

^  There  will  always  be  a  Christmas  just  so  long  as  God-fearing  people  blaze  the  paths  .55 

iBk  toward  righteousness  and  human  dignity — fighting  corruption  at  every  turn,  battling  the  ^ 

^  evils  of  freedom  wherever  they  occur,  resisting  the  things  that  are  abhorrent  to  God  and  ^ 

^  Man.  ;^ 

Vk  ....  55 

Ag  There  will  always  be  a  Christmas solong  as  crusading  conservationists  strike  boldly  at  greed  ^^j. 

Ag*  and  waste  and  lawlessness,  and  seek  to  build  a  better,  nobler,  more  peaceful  world  in  which  \^ 

^^  you  and  I  can  live,  ^ 

^  There  will  always  be  a  Christmas  as  long  as  there  remain  on  earth  unselfish  men  and  .59 

wik  women  who  think  of  others  first  and  themselves  second.     There  will  always  be  a  Christmas  5v 

^  as  long  as  men  continue  to  fight  for  those  just  principles  which  help  promote  "peace  on  .^v 

wSk  earth;  good  will  towards  men."                                                                                                               t  i  «  "-^ 

I  In  The  Matter  Of  Friendship*  | 

^  66    A    LL  that  can  be  expected  of  any  man  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  things  that  are  59 

^  /"%  within  his  power.    Only  the  contented  man   is  rich;  so  we  must  look  for  the  things  5v 

^  that  bring  contentment.     And  first  of  these  is  to  find  a  friend;  and  if  you  find  two  5* 

^  friends  you  are  indeed  a  lucky  man;  and  if  you  find  three  friends — real  friends — then  you  are  5v 

^  a  rich  and  powerful  man.    In  prosperity  it  is  easy  to  find  a  friend,  but  in  adversity  it  is  most  5v 

^  difficult  of  all  things.    No  matter  how  small  a  man's  means  may  be,  if  he  gives  of  what  he  59 

^  has  to  his  friend  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  w^ere  a  great  amount.    A  man's  pleasures  are  insured  by  5v 

^  sharing  them  with  a  friend  and  his  griefs  are  reduced  by  securing  the  sympathy  of  a  friend.  55 

^&  The  counsel  of  a  friend  is  the  best  counsel  because  it  will  be  true  advice;  for,  when  received  59 

%  from  a  mere  acquaintance,  it  may  be  so  filled  with  flattery  that  its  value  will  be  destroyed,  59 

^  and  faithful  and  true  counsel  rarely  comes  excepting  from  the  true  friend.     It  is  said  that  in  5v 

%  youth  we  have  visions  and  in  old  age  dreams,  and  the  vision  and  the  dream  may  give  us  an  5v 

%  ideal  of  perfection;  but  experience  and  large  contact  with  men  compel  us  to  accept  the  man  59 

^  who  measures  in  his  virtues  only  to  the  substantial  average.    If  we  view  a  man  as  a  whole  and  59 

^  find  him  good  as  a  friend,  we  must  not  be  diverted  from  the  happy  average — the  everyday,  59 

yjl^  human  average — by  using  a  magnifying  glass  upon  his  faults  or  frailties.    We  must,  in  order  59 

^  to  have  and  hold  a  friend,  accept  him  as  he  is,  demanding  but  one  thing  in  return  for  our  59 

^  affection-his  fidelity."                                                         _Late  Harry  B.  Hawes,  § 

f^  ^Editorial,  Conservation  Aeport  (National  Wildlife  Federation.)                                                     Former    U.    S.    ScUatOr  frOTU   MisSOUri  ^[ 
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Our  Urgent  Need— 

A  CONSERVATION-MINDED  PUBLIC 

By  VICTOR  E.  F.  SOLMAN* 


JOHN  BURROUGHS  said,  many  years  ago,  "The 
most  precious  things  in  life  are  near  at  hand,  with- 
out money  and  without  price.  Each  of  you  has  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  universe  at  your  very  door.  All 
that  I  ever  had,  and  still  have,  may  be  yours  by  stretch- 
ing forth  your  hand  and  taking  it." 

With  increasing  population  and  the  associated  ex- 
panding exploitation  of  natural  resources  the  time  will 
come,  indeed,  has  come  already  in  some  areas,  when 
John  Burroughs'  comforting  words  are  no  longer  true. 

Aldo  Leopold  must  have  felt  much  as  Burroughs  did. 
However,  he  foresaw  the  destructive  changes  which  have 
increased  steadily  since  the  time  when  he  wrote: 

"We  of  the  industrial  age  boast  of  our  control  over 
nature.  Plant  or  animal,  star  or  atom,  wind  or  river, 
there  is  no  force  in  earth  or  sky  which  we  will  not  shortly 
harness  to  build  'The  Good  Life'  for  ourselves.  But  what 
is  the  good  life?  Is  all  this  glut  of  power  to  be  used  for 
only  bread-and-butter  ends?    Man  cannot  live  by  bread. 


*Dr.  Solman  is  chief  biologist  for  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 
Resources  and  Development,  Ottawa,  Canada.  This  address,  condensed 
slightly  with  the  author's  permission,  was  delivered  at  the  recent  meeting 
(September  12,  1952)  of  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners,  Dallas,  Texas. 


or  Fords,  alone.  Are  we  too  poor  in  purse  or  spirit  to 
apply  some  of  it  to  keep  the  land  pleasant  to  see,  and 
good  to  live  in? 

"Every  countryside  proclaims  the  fact  that  we  have, 
today,  less  control  in  the  field  of  conservation  than  in  any 
other  contact  with  surrounding  nature.  We  patrol  the 
air  and  the  ether,  but  we  do  not  keep  filth  out  of  our 
creeks  and  rivers.  We  stand  guard  over  works  of  art,  but 
species  representing  the  work  of  aeons  are  stolen  from 
under  our  noses." 

These  words  ring  true  today  as  they  did  in  1933, 
even  though  much  new  wildlife  information  has  been 
secured  and  many  of  the  mysteries  of  that  day  have  been 
explained. 

We  have  known  for  decades  many  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  wildlife  conservation  and  management,  but  we 
still  make  the  same  old  mistakes.  We  still  pollute  our 
rivers,  cut  down  our  timber  faster  than  it  grows,  and 
speed  up  the  rate  of  exploitation  of  resources.  A  hundred 
years  ago  our  ancestors  exploited  the  great  auk  to  ex- 
termination.    The  same  fate  befell  the  heath  hen,  the 
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Labrador  duck  and  the  passenger  pigeon,  and  other 
species  throughout  the  world.  Have  we  learned  the 
lesson,  or  will  our  generation  be  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  the  California  condor,  the  Key  deer  and  other  ir- 
replaceable treasures? 

Not  only  are  we  too  often  blindly  following  the  old 
trails  to  disaster,  but  we  are  going  downgrade  faster 
than  ever  in  the  name  of  progress.  In  Canada  and  else- 
where the  increasing  human  population  cries  for  more 
timber  from  the  shrinking  forests,  more  electric  power 
from  the  rivers  and  more  land  under  crops  even  if 
inferior  land  has  to  be  taken  from  the  marshes  and  the 
woodlands.  The  validity  of  certain  of  these  demands 
on  our  resources  is  recognized  but,  through  careful 
planning,  we  can  often  harmonize  these  demands  with 
wise  use  of  forests,  soil,  water  and  wildlife  in  the  interests 
of  all. 

Our  civilization  is  striving  toward  a  constantly  rising 
standard  of  living.  But,  with  increasing  human  popu- 
lations, our  economy  must  continually  expand  even 
to  maintain  our  standard  of  living  at  its  present  level. 
The  result  is  a  pressing  demand  for  continual  increase 
in  the  rate  of  exploitation  of  our  renewable  natural 
resources.  Under  this  pressure  the  problem  of  wise 
evaluation  and  use  of  these  resources  has  become  acute, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  for  lack  of  knowledge  and 
guidance  administrators  have  often  chosen  a  wrong 
course  of  action. 

In  1948,  just  before  he  died,  Leopold  said:  "Like 
winds  and  sunsets,  wild  things  were  taken  for  granted 
until  progress  began  to  do  away  with  them.  Now  we 
face  the  question  whether  a  still  higher  'Standard  of 
Living'  is  worth  its  cost  in  things  natural,  wild  and  free. 
For  us  in  the  minority  the  opportunity  to  see  geese  is 
more  important  than  television,  and  the  chance  to  find  a 
pasqueflower  is  a  right  as  inalienable  as  free  speech. 

"These  wild  things,  I  admit,  had  little  human  value 
until  mechanization  assured  us  of  a  good  breakfast,  and 
until  science  disclosed  the  drama  of  where  they  come 
from  and  how  they  live.  The  whole  conflict  thus  boils 
down  to  a  question  of  degree.  We  of  the  minority  see  a 
law  of  diminishing  returns  in  progress;  our  opponents 
do  not." 

While  I  agree  with  Leopold  I  believe  that  the  majority 
of  the  people,  who  do  not  now  appreciate  wildlife  and 
who  consequently  are  unwitting  assistants  to  its  de- 
pletion, are  unfortunate  in  that  thev  do  not  have  clear 
statements  of  uses  and  values  of  wildlife  constantly 
placed  before  them.  They  contribute  to  the  steady 
destruction  of  renewable  resources  not  through  malice, 
but  through  ignorance  of  any  other  method  of  use. 
Our  greatest  need,  then,  is  to  reach  these  people  and  to 
put  before  them  now,  often  and  continually,  the  facts 
which  will  help  them  to  become  willing  workers  for  its 
defense. 

The  wasteful  and  unnecessary  expansion  of  resource 
utilization  is  often  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
public  because  the  only  convincing  argument  put  for- 
ward is  in  its  favour. 


^  . 
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Our  ability  to   manage  wildlife  is 
now  for  most  needs  adequate  .    .    . 

Discussing  education  in  wildlife  management  Dr. 
Ira  Gabrielson  has  stated: 

"The  greatest  obstacle  to  an  intelligent  wildlife  man- 
agement program  is  the  lack  of  clear  public  thinking, 
based  on  sound  information.  Because  of  public  ignorance, 
it  is  often  easy  for  special  interests  to  cloud  issues  and 
prevent  good  management  by  obtaining  public  opposi- 
tion to  sound  proposals  or  support  for  stupid  and  disas- 
trous programs.  This  has  been  the  history  of  the  manage- 
ment of  renewable  natural  resources  whether  soils,  forest, 
waters,  or  wildlife.  Much  of  our  forest  wealth  has  been 
depleted;  the  Great  Lakes  fishery  largely  destroyed;  the 
immense  big  game  herds  destroyed  or  reduced  to  pitiful 
remnants  of  their  former  abundance;  and  our  rivers  and 
lakes  often  rendered  non-productive  by  pollution — all  on 
specious  reasoning  that  could  command  public  support  or 
at  least  public  acquiescence.  In  each  case  far-sighted  men 
foresaw  the  disastrous  results  of  unsound  management.  .  . 
Such  activities,  by  no  means  merely  historical,  still  con- 
tinue in  the  form  of  unjustified  drainage  projects  and  un- 
economic construction  of  huge  dams.  This  fact  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  conservation  education  programs." 

Our  ability  to  manage  wildlife  is  now  becoming 
adequate  for  most  needs  but  our  ability  in  human 
management  still  lags  far  behind  since  our  methods  of 
securing  public  understanding  of  the  principles  of  con- 
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.    .    .  but  our  ability  in  human  management 
still  lags  behind  our  methods  of  conservation 

servation  have  proved  inadequate.  Only  when  the  pubhc 
understand  fully  and  are  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  certain  actions  will  they  demand  and  support  policies 
which    will   lead   to   a    wise   solution    to   our    problems. 

Unless  we  can  find  some  better  way  to  make  the  public 
realize  the  need  for  conservation,  we  must  rely  on  the 
ever  wider  distribution  of  conservation  knowledge  and 
information  in  the  hope  that  this  will  result  increasingly 
in  public  co-operation  in  resource  conservation. 

Until  the  amount  of  conservation  information  reach- 
ing the  public  is  greatly  increased  we  will  continue,  as 
at  present,  to  barely  counteract  the  misinformation 
and  the  repetition  of  folk  tales  which  are  a  part  of  our 
heritage    of   despoliation    rather    than    of   conservation. 

An  Ottawa  radio  commentator  recently  remarked 
that  two  boys  who  had  picked  up  an  injured  sparrow 
hawk  and  ministered  to  its  wants  were  guilty  of  harbour- 
ing a  bird  as  destructive  in  its  way  as  a  man-eating  tiger. 
On  her  next  broadcast,  she  apologized  for  this  mis- 
information and  thanked  one  of  her  listeners  for  drawing 
to  her  attention  the  beneficial  characteristics  of  this 
bird.  Better  public  relations  for  wildlife  would  have 
prevented  the  mistake  in  the  first  broadcast.  This  type 
of  ignorance  occurs  daily  in  press  and  radio,  and  detracts 
from  the  small  amount  of  useful  information  which 
conservation  agencies  release. 


It  is  unlikely  that  any  change  of  public  attitude  will 
occur,  without  the  right  kind  of  information  being  put 
before  the  public  continually  in  a  way  that  can  and  will 
be  appreciated  and  assimilated. 

At  the  Seventeenth  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference earlier  this  year  one  whole  session  was  devoted 
to  "Effective  Public  Relations."  Seven  papers  were 
delivered,  each  followed  bv  much  discussion.  Some 
state  organizations  reported  the  success  of  their  recently 
expanded  public  relations  programmes,  others  lamented 
the  lack  of  similar  effective  contact  with  their  public. 

Jr.seph  J.  Shomon,  in  a  forceful  paper,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"The  most  overwhelming  task  before  conservationists 
today  is  proper  recognition  for  the  wise  use  of  natural 
resources  by  the  masses  of  the  people.  Scientists  are  fully 
aware  of  our  resource  status,  but  the  American  people 
are  not.  We  conservationists  gathered  here  are  familiar 
with  the  picture,  but  the  public  is  not.  The  great  and 
challenging  task  ahead,  then,  is  adequate  information  and 
education  with  respect  to  the  intelligent  care  and  use  of 
our  life's  sustaining  resources — teaching  our  150  million 
Americans  basic  concepts  of  conservation  and  how  to  live 
in  a  wholesome  and  balanced  environment." 

In  the  same  session  Dr.  Walter  P.  Taylor  said,  "Ef- 
fective and  helpful  public  relations  requires  telling  the 
people  what  is  going  on  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
aggressively  support  action  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
largest  number  of  people  over  the  longest  time." 

Adrien  Ter  Louw  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany's Camera  Club  and  School  Service  summed  up 
the  thought  of  the  session  with  wise  advice  on  the  way 
to  reach  and  hold  people's  attention. 

He  feels  that  we  must  know  and  understand  the 
people  we  wish  to  influence,  know  their  likes  and  their 
prejudices.  We  must  decide  what  we  want  them  to 
do  and  know  why  they  are  not  doing  this  without  our 
encouragement.  We  must  be  sure  that  our  argument  is 
understood  in  order  that  the  action  pattern  we  suggest 
may  be  followed. 

To  be  effective  public  information  on  conservation 
must  be  easily  understood.  It  must  be  consistent  in 
placing  little  emphasis  on  lesser  points  on  which  we  may 
differ  while  stressing  the  major  aims  for  which  we  all 
strive. 

We  are  agreed,  I  hope,  on  the  need  for  more  effective 
public  distribution  of  conservation  information  and  have 
considered  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  may  best  be 
done.  The  job  now  ahead  for  all  agencies  which  issue 
conservation  information,  is  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts 
and  to  spread  the  information,  in  its  most  easily  under- 
stood forms  as  far  and  wide  as  possible.  Our  aim 
should  be  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  North 
America  is  not  only  aware  of  the  meaning  of  conser- 
vation, but  also  of  his  or  her  duty  to  assure  that  our 
standard  of  living  is  not  degraded  by  the  continued 
misuse  of  our  renewable  resources.  This  will  ensure 
that  the  esthetic  and  other  great  values  of  our  heritage 
may  be  preserved  intact  for  future  generations. 
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EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  VINES  and 
GROUND  COVER  NATIVE  IN  VIRGINIA 


By  A.  B.  MASSEY 
Virginia  Co-operative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 


Among  the  plant  life  of  Virginia,  the  evergreens  occupy 
a  conspicuous  place.  One  sees  them  as  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  ground  cover.  They  are  especially  noticeable 
and  appreciated  in  the  winter  season  when  the  deciduous 
plants  have  lost  their  leaves,  and  at  other  seasons  they 
interest  us  with  their  flowers  and  fruits.  In  winter, 
many  of  the  evergreens  are  sources  of  food  and  supply 
cover  for  wild  animal  life.  The  white-tailed  deer,  ruffed 
grouse,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  wild  turkey  are  active 


users  of  evergreens  in  winter.  Deer  browse  them  and 
the  ruffed  grouse  feed  on  the  winter  buds  and  leaves  as 
well.  In  the  summer  and  fall,  when  fruits  are  available, 
these  are  freely  utilized  by  songbirds  and  several  of  the 
game  birds  and  mammals. 

The  evergreen  shrubs,  vines  and  ground  cover  are 
listed,  along  with  their  essential  characteristics,  in  the 
accompanying  tabulation. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES  AND  SHRUB  MANAGED  AS  SHRUBS 

Name 

Height 

Exposure 

Soil 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Distribution 

Remarks 

Arborvitae 

Large  tree 

Partial  shade 

Moist,    well- 

Small,   yellow. 

Small    cone. 

Limestone  areas 

Very  variable.      For 

{Thuja 

used    as 

to  sun. 

drained. 

appear  in  May. 

green    becoming 

particularly   in 

ornamental  planting. 

occidentalis) 

shrub. 

limey. 

brown,   persist 
for    a    period. 

Alleghenies. 

Slow  growing,  kept 
shrubby  by  pruning. 

Hemlock, 

Large  tree 

Partial   shade. 

Acid,  gravel- 

In  small  cones. 

Green  cones  be- 

Mountains. 

Of  value  as  specimen 

Canada 

used    as 

open  sun. 

ly,    moist    to 

coming  brown. 

Rare  eastward. 

plant,  for  tall  hedges 
kept  in  shrub  size  by 

{Tsuga 

shrub. 

wet,  sensitive 

hanging  on  trees 

canadensis) 

. 

to  lime. 

long  period. 

pruning. 

Hemlock, 

Large  tree 

Shade    of 

Acid,    moist. 

Small   in   cones. 

Cone,  green  be- 

Few   places     in 

Used   as   specimen 

Carolina 

used    as 

broad  leaf 

sensitive  to 

appear  in  May. 

coming  brown. 

Alleghenies. 

plant.  Adaptable  for 
hedges     if    kept     as 

(Tsuga 

shrub. 

woodlands. 

lime. 

hanging    long 

caroliniana) 

Sometimes 
open  sun. 

period. 

shrub  by  pruning. 

Yew. 

Small 

Shade. 

Limey,    neu- 

Small,   incon- 

Red,   attractive 

Mountains, 

Rare    shrub    in    Vir- 

American 

shrub. 

tral  to  slight- 

spicuous;   ap- 

among   rich. 

more   frequent 

ginia,  more  abundant 

(Taxus 

3'-6'. 

ly  alkaline. 

pear    in    Apri  . 

green   foliage; 

in  Alleghenies. 

northward,   must   be 

canadensis) 

appear    in    July 
to  September. 

handled  carefully  to 
succeed. 

VINES 

Cross  Vine 

High 

More  common 

Condition 

Short,   broad. 

Brown   pod   of 

Most   frequent 

Ornamental,    flowers 

(Bignonia 

climbing 

in    partial 

rich,    moist 

trumpet-shaped. 

little  ornamen- 

in Coastal  Plain 

adapted    to   trellises. 

capreolata) 

to  trees. 

shade,   toler- 

loam. 

orange-red    on 

tal     value;     ap- 

and  Piedmont, 

masonry,  leaves  ever 

tall 

ates    full    sun. 

outside,    yellow 

pear    in    July, 
August. 

less    frequent 

green,  dull   green. 

shrubs. 

inside;    appear 

west   of   New 

moderately   orna- 

May, June. 

River  drainage. 

mental. 

Ivy,  Enpjlish 

High 

Partial   shade. 

Thrives   best 

In    umbellate 

Black    berry    in 

Introduced 

For  covering  mason- 

(Hedera 

rliinhing 

sometimes  full 

in  loam.  Pre- 

clusters,    green- 

umbellate   clus- 

plant  natural- 

ry,   on    tree    trunks. 

helix) 

into  trees. 

sun.    Does  not 

fers   neutral 

ish   to  cream. 

ters;     appearing 

ized  in  old  home- 

ground  cover    under 

over 

thrive    on 

to   slightly 

slightly   orna- 

the f  o  1 1  o  w  i  n  g 

stead  areas. 

shrubs    where    shade 

masonry. 

southern   ex- 
posed   ma- 
sonry. 

alkaline  con- 
ditions. 

mental;  appear- 
ing    in     August 
to  October. 

April  and  May. 

not  too  dense. 

Jessamine, 

Climbs 

Partial   shade 

Moist  to  wet. 

In    clusters. 

Negligible. 

Coastal  Plam  of 

For  naturalization  in 

Yellow 

over 

in  moist  woods, 

prefers  sandy 

short   trumpet- 

southeastern 

low  grounds  in  Pied- 

{Gelsemium 

thickets 

thickets. 

but  occurs  in 

shaped,   bright 

counties    and 

mont,  Coastal  Plain 

sempervirens) 

and  into 

swamp    bor- 

clay. 

yellow,   showy; 

eastern   Pied- 

areas. Foliage  is  poi- 
sonous to  stock.    Na- 

trees. 

ders. 

appear  April  to 

mont. 

June.    Scented. 

tive  medicinal  plant. 
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Name 

Height 

Exposure 

Soil 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Distribution 

Remarks 

Smilax,  False 

High 

Partial  shade. 

Wet,  usuallv 

Small,  greenish. 

Red  to  purplish; 

Coastal   Plain 

For  Christmas  deco- 

China Brier 

climbing 

open  swamps. 

acid. 

cream    in    clus- 

appears in  fall. 

swamps. 

rations,  but  thorny. 

(Smilax 

over  large 

ters;  appears  in 

laurifolia) 

shrubs, 
trees. 

July,  August. 

Smilax, 

High 

Parital  shade. 

Wet,  usually 

Small,  greenish. 

Purplish;    ap- 

Coastal Plains 

For  Christmas  greens. 

Southern, 

climbing 

open  swamps. 

acid. 

cream    in    clus- 

pears   in    Octo- 

swamps. 

Southern  plant  often 

Florida 

over 

ters;  appears  in 

jer. 

found     on     northern 

Smilax 

shrubs. 

July,  early  sum- 

markets.     Not   suit- 

(Smilax 

trees. 

mer. 

able   for   ornamental 

lanceolata) 

planting. 

Honeysuckle, 

Climbs 

Variable.   Tol- 

Best   growth 

Slender,   trum- 

Black   berry ; 

All    over    state, 

Aggressive.    Less  ag- 

Japanese 

shrubs. 

erates   wind, 

in  rich,  moist 

pet-shaped. 

commonly       in 

abundant    in 

gressive    varieties    as 

(Lonicera 

small 

sun. 

loam. 

white,   cream. 

2's;    appears    in 

Piedmont. 

ornamental.     Good 

japonica) 

trees. 

pink   varieties; 

September    into 

wildlife  winter  food. 

fences. 

appears    from 

wmter. 

Holds  banks,  pre- 
vents  erosion.     Jap- 

June  to   Sep- 

tember. 

anese,  naturalized. 
Commonly  a  pest. 

GROUND 

COVERS 

ONE  FOOT 

OR  LESS  TALL 

Name 

Height 

Exposure 

Soil 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Distribution 

Remarks 

Running 
Cedar 

(Lycopodium 
flabelliforme) 

6". 

Partial  shade 
and    open 
marsh. 

Acid,  infer- 
tile, moist. 

None  —  a    fern 
ally. 

None — spores  in 
cone-like   clus- 
ters. 

Statewide. 

Arbutus, 
Trailing 
(Epigaea 
repens) 

6"  or 
less,  in 
patches. 

Shade,  in  deci- 
duous,   mixed, 
pine  woods. 

Acid    leaf 
mold,  devoid 
of  lime. 

* 

White,    pink; 
appears   in 
April  and   May, 
scented   pleas- 
antly. 

Negligible. 

Mountains,  es- 
pecially AUe- 
ghenies;  rare 
eastward. 

Dewberry, 
Swamp 
(Rubus 
hispidus) 

1'  or  less, 

trailing, 

viney. 

Sun  to  partial 
shade. 

Wet  to  moist, 
acid. 

White;   appears 
June,  July. 

Small    black- 
berry;  appears 
in  July,  August. 

General  over  the 
state. 

Partridge 
berry 
(Mitchella 
repens) 

Low, 
trailing. 

Shade  of  woods 
and   woodland 
borders. 

Moist    to 
slightly    dry, 
acid. 

Small    white, 
woolly   looking, 
in    2*8;    in    June 
and  July. 

Scarlet;  appears 
in  July  tiirough 
winter. 

Statewide. 

Periwinkle 

1'  or  less. 

Partial   shade; 

Loam,  though 

Blue,  petunia- 

(I  inca 

trailing. 

sunny,  not  dry. 

not  exacting. 

shaped;  appears 

minor) 

situations. 

in  April,  May. 

Teaberry, 

4"-6", 

Sun  or  partial 

Peaty,  infer- 

White and  pink; 

Wintergreen 

trailing 

shade. 

tile,  acid,  dry 

appears  in  May 

(Gaultheria 

or   under- 

to moist. 

to  September. 

procumbens) 

ground 
stems. 

Galax 

6"  to 

Forest    tree 

Acid,    well 

White,    small; 

(Galax 

12"; 

shade    (broad- 

drained,   in- 

appear   in   June 

aphylla) 

forms 

leaf    wood- 

fertile   with 

and  July. 

clumps. 

lands). 

good    leaf 
mulch. 

Cinquefoil, 

1'  or  less. 

Sun    and    par- 

Moist to  dry; 

White,   small. 

Three 

tial    shade,    in 

neutral    to 

Few   to   a   clus- 

Toothed 

grasses. 

slightly  acid 

ter;     appear     in 

(Potentilla 

June  to  August. 

tridentata) 

Cliff-Green, 

1'. 

Partial  shade 

Dry,   limey; 

Small,  deep  red 

Rat  Stripper 

along   wood- 

neutral   to 

to   maroon;    ap- 

(Pachistima 

land  borders. 

slightly  alka- 

pear in  April. 

canbyi) 

line. 

Negligible. 


Scarlet;  appears 
in  August 
through  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 


Negligible. 


Negligible. 


Negligible. 


Naturalized 
over  state,  com- 
mon in  ceme- 
teries. 

Common  in  Al- 
leghenies,  less 
common  east- 
ward. 


Upper  Pied- 
mont, moun- 
tains. Infre- 
quent eastward. 


Grassy  areas  of 
highest  moun- 
tains. 


Limestone  cliffs, 
slopes  in  Alle- 
ghenies.  New 
River   Valley. 


Difficult  to  cultivate- 
Popular  Christmas 
green. 

Desirable  but  exact- 
ing as  to  soil  and  ex- 
posure. Hard  to  es- 
tablish, maintain  in 
small  patch. 

In  boggy  areas,  lime- 
free,  better  ground 
cover  than  floral 
plant,  fruit  of  slight 
wildlife  value. 

Delicate,  trailing  vine 
as  "round  cover, 
small  patches  on  low 
banks,  woods  trails 
and  roads.  Fruit,  an 
important  bird  food. 
Plant  used  medicin- 
ally. 

Useful  and  attractive 
ground  cover;  foliage 
poisonous  to  live- 
stock. 

Limited  use.  Leaves 
oval,  bronzy  in  win- 
ter. Fruit,  winter- 
green  flavor.  Ruffed 
grouse  food.  Source 
of  wintergreen  oil. 

Glossy  leaves  used 
for  floral  pieces  and 
Christmas  wreaths. 
Leaves  bronze-colored 
in  winter. 

Useful  for  rock  gar- 
dens and  dry  banks. 


Ground  cover  on 
rocky  slopes,  tall 
shrub  border  in  neu- 
tral or  limey  soils. 
Leaves  small,  green. 
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Name 


Height 


Exposure 


Soil 


Flowers 


Fruit 


Distribution 


Remarks 


Flowering 

Moss 

(Pyxi- 

danthera 

barbulata) 

Golden 
Heather 
{Hudsonia 
ericoides) 

Beach-Heath 

(Hudsonia 

tomentosa) 

Pipsissewa, 
Princess  Pine 
(Chimaphila 
umbellata) 


Pipsissewa, 

Spotted,  or 

Spotted 

Ratbane 

{Chimaphila 

maculata) 


6"  or 

less. 

Prostrate. 


Less  than 
1'. 


Less  than 
1'. 


1'  or  less. 
Long  un- 
derground 
stems. 


1'  or  less. 


Light    sun    to 
light  shade. 


Full  sun. 


Full  sun. 


Light  shade  of 
woodlands. 


Light  shade  of 
woodlands. 


Dry,  acid, 
sandy  to 
sandy  loam. 


Sandy,   neu- 
tral to  acid. 


Sandy,   neu- 
tral  to   acid. 


Acid  leaf 
mold  of  pine- 
oak  woods. 


Acid  leaf 
mold  of  pine- 
oak  woods. 


White,  pinkish; 
appear  in  April, 
May. 


Small   yellow. 
Through    the 


Small  yellow. 
Through  the 
summer. 

Several  on  erect 
stems.  Cream- 
ish.  Appear  in 
July  and  Au- 
gust. 

Several  on  erect 
stems.  Cream- 
ish.  Appear 
from  June  to 
September. 


Negligible. 


Negligible. 


Small   unattrac- 
tive capsule. 


Small   unattrac- 
tive capsule. 


Coastal  Plain, 
often  with  pines. 


Coastal  Plain. 


Coastal  Plain. 


Over  the  state, 
abundant  in 
middle  Pied- 
moat. 


Over  the  state, 
abundant  in 
middle  Pied- 
mont. 


Useful  plant  in  rock 
gardens. 


Infrequently  planted. 
Plant  in  dry  exposed 
rock  gardens. 


Plants  woolly,  grow- 
ing in  mats,  infre- 
quently planted. 

For  clump  planting. 
Important  medicinal 
plant.  Useful  in 
woodlands  and  wild 
borders. 

For  clump  planting. 
Leaves  gray-green, 
reddish  underneath. 


SHRUBS 


Cane,  Fish- 
ing-Pole Cane 
{Arundinaria 
gigantea  and 
Arundinaria 
tecta) 

Cedar,  Com- 
mon Juniper 
{Juniperus 
communis) 


Cedar,  Red 

(Juniperus 

virginiana) 


Dahoon 

(Ilex 

cassine) 


Fetter  Bush, 
Coastal 
(Lyonia 
lucida  and 
L.  /.  rubra) 

Fetter  Bush, 
Leucothoe 
(Leucothoe 
catesbaei  and 
L.  axillaris) 

Fetter  Bush, 
Mountain 
(Pieris 
floribunda) 

Huckleberry, 
Evergreen 
(Gaylussacia 
brachycera) 

Inkberry 
(Ilex  glabra) 


Partial  shade 
of  open  wood- 
lands. 


From  3' 
to  30'. 


Large 
shrub  to 
small 
tree. 


Shrub    to       Full   sun.      At 
large  tree.       times    in    par- 
tial shade. 


Large, 
15'.    At 
times 
36'. 

5'  to  6'. 


5'  to  6'. 


3'-5'. 


I'to 

VA'. 


Sun,   partial 
shade. 


Partial  shade 
to  sunny. 


Shade  in 
mountain  ra- 
vines. 


Partial  shade. 


Partial  shade 
of  open  wood- 
lands. 


Light  shade. 


Moist  to  wet       Negligible, 
or   swampy. 
Sometimes 
on  dry  wood- 
ed hillsides. 


Moist,   well       Negligible, 
drained,  neu- 
tral. 


Moist,  well 
drained, 
tends  to  de- 
velop thick- 
ets in  lime- 
stone, shell- 
marl  soil. 

Moist,  sandy, 
acid. 


Acid,  moist. 


Moist  to  wet, 
peaty,  acid, 
free   of  lime. 


Cool,  moist 
to  dry,  acid 
loam. 


Dry,  acid, 
contains  leaf 
mold. 


Acid,  wet  to 
moist. 


Negligible. 


White  to  cream; 
appear  in  April 
and   May. 

White  to  pink- 
ish, clusters;  ap- 
pear in  April 
and  May. 

Small,  white, 
elongated  clus- 
ters; appear  in 
April  to   May. 

Small,  in  clus- 
ters, greenish 
white  to  white 
and  crea  my ; 
March  to  June. 

Small,  white  and 
pink;  appear  in 
May  and  June. 

White,  incon- 
spicuous; ap- 
pear in  June. 


Negligible. 


Greenish  to 
black;  appears 
in  September 
through   winter. 


Blue-gray;  ap- 
pear in  Septem- 
ber, persist  into 
next  year. 


Dull  red;  appear 
in  September, 
persist  to  March. 


Negligible  cap- 
sule; inconspic- 
uous. 


Negligible  cap- 
sule. 


Dull,  colored 
capsule,  negligi- 
ble. 


Blue;  appear  in 
July  and  Au- 
gust. 


Black;  appear 
in  September 
through   winter. 


Coastal  Plain, 
eastern  Pied- 
mont. Present 
westward  lo- 
cally. 

Mountains.  In- 
frequent. 


Statewide. 


Outer   Coastal 
Plain  sands. 


Coastal  Plain 
and  eastern 
Piedmont. 


Mountain  range, 
common  in  Blue 
Ridge,  not 
abundant. 


In  mountains, 
more  in  Alle- 
ghenies. 


Allegheny 
Mountains. 
Very  rare. 

Coastal  Plain 
and  eastern 
Piedmont. 


Leaves  good  for  stock 
and  probably  wild- 
life. Wildlife  cover. 
Stems  underground 
hold    stream    banks. 


Common  as  shrub. 
Planted  as  evergreen. 
Fruits  used  medici- 
nally and  by  wildlife. 
Moderately  suscepti- 
ble to  cedar-apple 
rust. 

Primarily  a  tree. 
Host  for  cedar-apple 
and  hawthorne  rust. 
Should  not  be  planted 
in  apple  growing 
area. 


Attractive  in  winter. 
Fruit  a  good  bird 
food. 


Attractive  shrub 
with  ornamental 
flower  foliage,  poi- 
sonous   to   livestock. 


Ornamental    as    foli- 
age and  flower. 


Rare  shrub  in  open 
woods,  mountain 
slopes,  sandstone 
soil. 


Cultivated   infre- 
quently. 


Attractive  under- 
shrub;  valuable  as  a 
foliage  plant. 
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Name 

Height 

Exposure 

Soil 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Distribution 

Remarks 

Laurel, 
Mountain 
(Kalmia 
latifolia  and 
K.  I.  laevis) 

5'-'9. 

Partial   shade 
to  full  sun. 

Moist,    acid, 
peaty. 

Showy,  clusters, 
white    to    pink; 
appear   in    May 
and  June. 

Brown,  unat- 
tractive capsule. 

Throughout  the 
state,  abundant 
in  AUeghenies. 

Ornamental  when  in 
flower  and  foliage. 
Leaves  poisonous  to 
livestock.  Prune 
heavily. 

Magnolia, 
Bay 

(Magnolia 
virginiana) 

15'. 

Partial  sun  to 
partial  shade. 

Acid,    sandy 
loam,  moist 
to  wet. 

Moderately 
large,    white    to 
cream;   appear 
June  to  July. 

Green,  exposing 
red  seed;  appear 
September. 

Coastal   Plain. 
Eastern   Pied- 
mont.     Rare 
westward. 

Ornamental.  Does 
well  in  good  moist 
loam. 

Mistletoe 
(Phora- 
dendron 
flavescens) 

Low 
shrub, 
to  3'. 

Sun  to  partial 
shade. 

Parasitic    on 
tree  limbs. 

Small,    white, 
inconspicuous; 
appear   in   April 
and  May. 

White,    like 
pearls;   appear 
in    October 
through  April. 

Piedmont,  Coast- 
al  Plain,   less 
common   in 
mountain  area. 

Christmas  decora- 
tion. More  frequent 
on  trees  in  or  near 
swamps. 

Myrtle, 

Evergreen, 

Bayberry 

(Myrica 

heterophylla) 

9',  at 
times 
15'. 

Partial   shade 
to  full  sun. 

Moist,  sandy, 
with    good 
supply   leaf 
mold. 

Small,  greenish; 
appear    in 
March. 

Small,  gray;  ap- 
pear  October 
through   winter. 

Coastal  Plain. 

Decorative  value. 
Fruit  used  by  wild- 
life, especially  birds. 

Myrtle,  Sand 
(Leiophyllum 
buxifolium 
var.  hugeri) 

I'-IH'. 

Sun  to  partial 
shade. 

Sandy   loam, 
neutral   to 
acid. 

Small,    white 
and     pink;     ap- 
pear   in    May 
and  June. 

Negligible. 

Coastal  Plain. 

Foliage  plant  for  bor- 
ders and  rock  gardens. 

Myrtle, 

Sand 

(Leiophyllum 

buxifolium 

var. 

prostratum) 

Less  than 

1'. 

Sun   or   light 
shade. 

Moist   peaty 
sand. 

White,  showy; 
appear   in    May 
and  June. 

Negligible. 

Coastal  Plain. 

Suitable  for  rock- 
eries and  evergreen 
borders. 

Myrtle,  Wax 

(Myrica 

cerifera) 

10',  at 

times 

36'. 

Sun. 

Moist,  sandy. 

Small,  greenish; 
appear    in 
March    and 
April. 

Small,  gray;  ap- 
pear September, 
persist    through 
April. 

Sandy    areas   of 
Coastal  Plain. 

Decorative  value. 
Fruit  used  by  wild- 
life, especially  birds. 

Olive,  Wild 
(Osmanthus 
americanus) 

Large 
shrub  or 
tree. 

Shade. 

Moist,  acid, 
sandy. 

White;     appear- 
ing in  Apri  . 

Black     to    dark 
brown;   appear 
September   to 
March. 

Outer   Coastal 
Plain,  rare. 

Occurs  naturally 
in  Princess  Anne 
County. 

Rhodo- 
dendron, 
Catawba 
(Rhodo- 
dendron Ca- 
tawbiense) 

5'-9', 
sometimes 
to  18'. 

Shade  of  open 
woods. 

Acid,   cool, 
moist,   with 
leaf  mold. 

Large,    in    clus- 
ters, rose  to  lav- 
ender,   white; 
appear    May, 
June. 

Negligible    cap- 
sule. 

Mountain  area. 

Ornamental,  showy. 
Leaves  poisonous  to 
stock. 

Rhodo- 
dendron, 
Rose  Bay  or 
Great  Laurel 
(Rhodo- 
dendron 

6'-10', 
sometimes 
to  30'. 

Shade  on  north 
slopes,  under 
trees. 

Acid,   cool, 
moist  to  wet, 
leaf  mold. 

White    or    rose- 
jink;  appear  in 
ate  June  and 

July. 

Negligible    cap- 
sule. 

Mountain   area, 
abundant  in  Al- 
leghenies. 

Native  ornamental. 
Foliage  large  and 
handsome. 

maximum) 

Snowberry, 
Creeping 
(Chiogenes 
hispidula) 

Prostrate, 
trailing. 

Shaded    situa- 
tions. 

Moist  to  wet 
leaty  soil  in 
)ogs,  woods. 

Somewhat 
white;  appear  in 
May  to  June. 

White;   appear 
in    August    and 
September. 

Coastal  Plain. 

Not  recommended  as 
general  ground  cover. 

Kalmia, 
Wicky 
(Kalmia  an- 
gustifolia  K. 
angustifolia 
var.  carolini- 
ana  Kalmia 
hirsuta) 

Low 
shrub 
to  3'. 

Partial  shade. 

Acid,   moist 
to  wet. 

Pink   to  purple, 
clusters;   appear 
from   June   to 
July. 

Negligible. 

Common    in 
Coastal  Plain, 
as    far    west    as 
Carroll  County. 

Very  poisonous  to 
livestock. 

Yaupon 
(Ilex  vomi- 
toria) 

10'-15' 
sometimes 

25'. 

Sun    and    par- 
tial shade. 

Sandy,   dry 
to    moist, 
well-drained. 

White,  cream; 
appear   in   April 
and  May. 

Somewhat  scar- 
let;   appear   in 
September    into 
winter. 

Outer  Coastal 
Plain. 

Fruits,  persist  into 
winter,  readily  eaten 
by  birds. 

Yucca,  Rock 

Lily 

( Yucca  fila- 

mentosa) 

Low 
shrub 
to  2H'. 

Sun. 

Dry,  moist. 

Large,  white  to 
cream,   clusters; 
appear    in    July 
and  August. 

Dull  brown  pod; 
appear    in    Au- 
gust. 

General,   more 
in  Coastal  Plain 
and    eastern 
Piedmont. 

For  group  planting, 
rock  gardens.  May 
become  a  pasture 
pest. 
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WINTER    FEEDING   OF  WILD   GEESE 
ON    WHEAT    FIELDS    HELPS    CROPS 


By  I.  T.  QUINN 

Executive  Director 


FIA.RMERS  often  complain  that  geese  are  playing 
havoc  with  their  wheat  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  become  alarmed  when  great  flocks  of  Canada 
honkers  descend  upon  their  fields  and  graze  day  after 
day.  A  revealing  experience  has  come  to  light  which 
shows  that  the  feeding  of  geese  in  the  winter  months 
greatly  helps  the  wheat. 

Three  fields  of  winter  wheat  were  planted  on  the  Hog 
Island  Waterfowl  Refuge  in  Surry  County,  Virginia,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  geese.  Result  was  that  about 
2,000  Canada  geese  stayed  on  the  property  throughout 
the  winter,  although  in  the  past  geese  seldom  visited  the 
area.  These  three  fields  consisted  of  about  20  acres  each. 
Character  of  the  soil  was  pretty  much  the  same  and  the 
same  treatment  and  commercial  fertilization  were  used  on 
all  three  fields. 

The  flock  of  geese  used  one  of  these  fields  mainly  for 
their  feeding,  a  few  hundred  of  them  used  another  field 
to  some  extent,  and  none  of  the  geese  fed  in  the  third 
field.  When  the  weather  warmed  in  the  early  spring,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  wheat  in  the  field  which  was 
most  heavily  grazed  got  off  to  the  best  start. 

The  harvest  told  an  even  more  vivid  story.  When 
the  crop  was  harvested,  the  field  on  which  the  2,000 
geese  fed  regularly  made  an  average  yield  of  33  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  field  where  the  lesser  number  of  geese 
fed  brought  a  crop  averaging  25  bushels  to  the  acre.   The 


field  which  the  geese  neglected  entirely  brought  only  18 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

While  a  great  many  of  the  river-bottom  farmers  have 
realized  that  the  grazing  of  geese  during  the  winter 
helped  their  wheat,  this  experience  at  Hog  Island  pro- 
vides concrete  proof.  It  also  indicates  to  what  extent 
the  geese  were  beneficial.  The  yield  of  33  bushels  to  the 
acre  on  one  field  and  only  18  on  another,  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  presence  of  the  geese. 

Geese  graze  on  the  blades  of  wheat  very  much  as 
cattle  graze  on  grass,  with  the  root  stocks  little  affected. 
The  droppings  of  thousands  of  geese  day  after  day  added 
substantially  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  presence  of  the  geese  showed  up  clearly 
in  the  difference  in  yield  at  harvest  time. 

While  engineering  work  at  Hog  Island  is  leading  to 
greatly  increased  supplies  of  duck  foods,  not  enough  has 
yet  been  done  in  the  production  of  aquatics  to  show  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  number  of  ducks.  But 
at  least  2,000  Canada  geese  used  the  area  last  winter, 
attracted  by  the  plantings  of  wheat  for  their  benefit. 
Greater  areas  will  be  planted  in  wheat  this  year  and  it  is 
a  virtual  certainty  that  «ven  more  geese  will  find  refuge 
there  next  winter. 

It  was  quite  remarkable  that  on  the  fields  at  Hog 
Island  where  some  2,000  geese  fed  regularly,  there  was 
one  of  the  best  crops  of  wheat  in  Surry  County. 
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Commission  photo  by  Kesleloo 


Mr.  Ringtail  pauses  a  moment  For  the  camera,  while  digging  For  crayFish  in  a  Forest  creek.    Contrary  to 
general  belieF,  raccoons  do  not  always  wash  Food  beFore  eating 
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Although  not  classified  as  game  birds  because  of  their  relative  scarcity,  the  majestic  swans 
add  beauty  and  interest  to  lakes  and  other  bodies  of  water 
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So  common  is  the  cardinal  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth that  it  symbolizes  our  interest  in  song- 
birds, and  has  just  recently  been  designated  the 
official  state  bird  of  Virginia 

Photo  by  Allan  D.  Cruickshank  from  Notional  Audubon  Society 


.■^^m. 


Although  larger  than  the  well  known  crow,  the 
mighty  raven  is  not  so  common,  inhabiting  higher 
mountains  and  such  remote  areas  where  most 
people  assume  it  to  be  a  crow.  Some  are  found 
on  the  coast 

Photo  by  E.  R.  Kalmbach,  U.  S.  F.  W.  S. 


IL 


5st  known  of  our  six  species  of  geese  is  the  large 
anada  goose.  Because  of  its  wariness,  size, 
jwerful  wings  and  honking  call,  it  has  fascinated 
sportsmen  for  centuries 
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Photo  by  Rex  Gary  Schmidt 


J '51     ^    '°'^'   '"®'"^^'   °^   ^^^   furbearer   group   is   the 
"^    'j     weasel.    This  little  Fellow  has  a  poor  reputation 
among   hunters    and    farmers    but   is   not   halF   as 
bad   as  painted.  Weasels  are  still  common 


1^—  ^,^-    ■ 

Photo  by  Rex  Gory  Schmi  d 


Another  member  of  the  Mustelid  group,  that  needs 
o  introduction,  is  this  striped  skunk.  Skunks  have 
icreased  remarkably  in  Virginia  in  recent  years 
ue  to  lack  of  trapping  for  long-haired  fur  animals   v 

Pholo  by  Rex  Gary  Schmidt 


A 


/ 


There  is  little  glamour  in  the  wet  fur  coat  of  this 
beaver,  but  when  his  pelt  is  properly  plucked  and 
treated    there    are    few    furs    that    can    compare 
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Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 
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Commission  photo  by  Mullins 


Clown  of  the  Forest  is  the  American  biacl<  bear.    This  unusual  photo  was  taken  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  one  of  the  two  remaining  holdouts  of  the  bear  in  Virginia 
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Mr.  Schnozzola  — in-feathers  is  the  American  woodcock.  A  member 
of  the  snipe  family,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  wet  swamplands  of 
Virginia   and   is  a   favorite  game  bird   among   gunners  in  the    north 

Photo  by  Rex  Gary  Schmidt 


Familiar  bird  of  the  western   county   hardwood  forests  is  the  ruffed 

grouse.     This  favorite  game  bird  is  holding  its  own  where  food  and 

cover  supplies  are  ample  in  mountain  coves 

Photo  by  C.  J.  Henry 


King   of   upland  game  birds  is  the  wild  turkey — a   bird   which   Ben 

Franklin  said  would  make  a  better  national  emblem  than  the  bald 

eagle.     Through  a  wise  management  program,  turkeys  are  coming 

back  in  Virginia 

Photo  by  Allan  D.  Cruickshank  from  National  Audubon  Society 
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Photo  by  Alton  D.  Cruickshank  from  Nationot  Audubon  Society 


"What's  up,  Folks?"  seems  to  be  the  question  asked  by  this  pileated  woodpecker  as  he  sticks 
his  powerful  beak  outside  his  den.    Pileateds  are  still  fairly  common  in  deep  hardwood  forests 

of  eastern  Virginia 
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Tally-Ho!    This  unusual  shot  of  a  gray  fox  taking  off  across  a  Piedmont  field  brings  back 
fond  memories  to  Virginia  fox  hunters 
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GROUSE  for  CHRISTMAS 


■The  crash  of  the  shot— the  sight  of  a  puff  of  feathers 


and  the  thump  of  a  falling  body  striking  the  ground 


were  a  blur  of  almost  unreal  impressions  on  the  senses^^ 


By  HARRY  G.  M.  JOPSON 


66  I  I  E  Y,  Doc,  put  the  newspaper  down  a  moment." 
I  I  It  was  the  lady  of  the  house  speaking,  and  I 
hastily  turned  from  my  perusal  of  the  out- 
door column  to  answer  her. 

"Do  you  realize,"  she  resumed,  "Christmas  is  almost 
here  and  the  makings  of  the  big  dinner  still  aren't  in 
the  larder?" 

For  a  moment  I  stared  idly  at  the  vapor  rising  from 
my  coffee  cup,  then  let  my  gaze  turn  toward  Fleet,  the 
big  pointer,  who  had  sought  out  a  spot  on  the  floor 
brightened  by  the  warm  winter  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  dining-room  windows.  Through  half-closed 
eyes  the  dog  caught  the  movement  of  my  head  and 
thumped  the  floor  spasmodically  with  his  tail.  Outside 
the  window  a  starling  quarreled  with  some  sparrows  at 
the  feeding  tray. 

I  was  slow  in  answering,  and  for  good  reason.  For 
some  years  it  has  been  our  custom  to  spend  the  first 
part  of  a  school  teacher's  leisurely  winter  holiday  at  our 
valley  home,  and  then  to  leave  for  Pennsylvania  with  our 
daughters  after  Christmas,  to  visit  our  families  there. 
Not  wishing  to  leave  a  refrigerator  loaded  with  leftover 
turkey,  we  have  tried  to  have  our  holiday  dinner  feature 
game,  preferably  grouse  brought  from  the  nearby  George 
Washington  National  Forest. 

The  hunting  season  of  this  particular  year  had  been 
difficult.  Snow  had  covered  the  ridges  most  of  the  time 
from  Thanksgiving  on,  and  hunting  for  upland  game 
was  forbidden.  Now  the  snow  was  melting  and  there 
was  a  chance  to  get  into  the  woods  again  with  dog  and 
gun.  The  trouble  was  that  I  had  not  had  opportunity 
to  locate  the  birds,  and  the  chances  for  success  were 
dimmed. 

However,  I  mused  but  a  moment  in  this  vein,  then 
accepted  the  challenge  with  an  outward  optimism  I 
hardly  felt. 

"O.  K.,  my  love,"  I  replied,  "grouse  it'll  be.  With 
vacation  started,  you  can  expect  game  in  the  icebox  by 
nightfall." 


Now,  a  grouse  hunter  should  be  optimistic,  but  not 
given  to  bragging,  and  this  time  I  thought  the  butcher 
might  get  our  business.  It  was  now  or  never,  though,  if 
it  was  to  be  game  and  not  pork  chops  for  Christmas,  and 
with  breakfast  out  of  the  way  it  took  little  time  to  get 
ready  for  the  woods. 

Prospects  were  for  clear  weather,  warming  up  in  the 
afternoon,  but  woolen  clothing — inside  and  out — was  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  can  be  cold  in  the  wind  on  Shenan- 
doah Mountain.  Rubber-bottomed  pacs  over  two  pairs 
of  wollen  socks  replaced  the  high-topped  mocassins  of 
early  fall,  for  the  melting  snow  would  have  made  every 
mountain  stream  a  torrent,  and  the  forest  floor  a  sodden 
sponge. 

The  weapon  I  took  from  the  gun  rack  was  a  grouse  gun 
tried  and  true.  A  12  gauge  double,  its  right  barrel  is 
bored  cylinder  for  generous  pattern  at  close  range,  its 
left  modified  for  longer  shots.  It  has  standard  double 
triggers,  allowing  instant  selection  of  the  barrel  to  be 
fired.^  With  28  inch  barrels  and  a  straight  grip,  it  handles 
quickly  and  balances  well.  Into  my  pockets  went  a 
dozen  trap  loads  with  number  8  shot,  and  half  as  many 
high  base  shells  loaded  with  6's  for  the  left  barrel.  In  a 
separate  pocket  I  stowed  three  rifled  slug  loads  in  case 
we  should  meet  a  bear.    It  has  happened  before. 

Fleet  was  at  the  front  door,  whining  with  eagerness 
when  I  came  down  the  stairs,  gun  open  over  the  crook 
of  my  arm.  The  significance  of  gun  and  hunting  boots 
was  plain  to  him,  and  he  nearly  knocked  my  feet  from 
under  me  when  I  opened  the  door. 

Reaching  for  the  starter  button  of  the  car,  I  had  not 
yet  decided  where  to  hunt.  One  possibility  was  the  long 
valley  running  into  Briery  Branch,  which  has  produced 
so  much  game  for  our  local  hunters  that  it  has  been 
dubbed  the  "Meat  House."  Many  a  time,  while  trout 
fishing  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  I  had  heard  the 
drumming  of  the  cock  grouse  back  on  the  ridges.  Al- 
though cut  over  for  its  timber  a  generation  ago,  the 
valley  has  never  burned  over.     Its  soil  produces  a  rich 
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Commission  photo  by  Keste 


The  Virginia  sportsman's  dollar  has  provided  better  hunting  and  fishing  on  Virginia's  1,500,000  acres  of  national  forest  land.     Wise 
administration  and  a  policy  of  improving  habitat  for  game  is  doing  much  to  restore  such  species  of  wildlife  as  the  deer,  bear  and  turkey 


growth  of  those  food  plants  needed  for  game  birds  and 
animals,  and  its  brushy  slopes,  grown  to  laurel  and  oak, 
supply  ample  cover.  Today,  however,  the  bear  hunters 
would  be  there  in  force,  so  I  decided  against  it. 

Another  good  bet  would  be  the  mountain  top.  Here 
on  the  sods  in  open  weather  the  grouse  find  the  low- 
growing  green  plants  that  are  apparently  a  necessary 
part  of  their  diet.  Hawthorn  bushes  grow  in  abundance 
too,  and  though  their  fruits  would  now  be  dried  and 
fallen,  they  might  still  attract  some  birds.  However, 
from  where  I  sat  in  the  car,  I  could  see  those  ridges,  and 
the  sun  was  glinting  from  snow  still  unmelted.  Putting 
the  car  in  motion,  I  turned  left  on  the  way  that  would 
take  me  to  the  old  fields. 

The  fields  are  clearings  of  an  abandoned  homestead 
well  back  in  the  mountains.  Here  a  hardy  pioneer  family 
had  wrested  a  small  farm  from  the  forest  lands,  planted 
their  orchard  and  grazed  their  stock.  Here  they  died, 
and  though  the  place  has  been  long  abandoned  and  the 
buildings  fallen  into  decay,  the  tiny  family  burying- 
ground  can  still  be  found  on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  site. 
The  simple  limestone  grave  markers  are  weathering  fast, 
and  some  are  already  illegible.  Before  long  even  the 
names  of  those  who  lived  here  will  be  forgotten  as  the 
forest  reclaims  its  own. 

To  this  place  the  game  has  returned.  Deer  browse 
where  once  sheep  were  pastured,  and  grouse  and  turkeys 
feed  where  once  domestic  fowls  were  penned.  The 
Forest  Service  has  shown  wisdom  in  its  treatment  of  this 
and  similar  areas.  Elsewhere  clearings  have  been  cut  in 
the  continuous  forest,  to  let  the  sunlight  reach  the  forest 
floor  and  make  possible  the  growth  of  food  plants  for 
game.  In  this  ready-made  clearing,  the  process  has 
been  allowed  to  go  forward  for  years  as  nature  takes  its 
course.  The  Virginia  sportsman's  dollar,  paid  for  per- 
mission to  hunt  and  fish  on  national  forest  lands,  has 
purchased  good  administration  and  policy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  forest  lands  as  wildlife  habitat. 


My  road  to  the  old  fields  led  for  several  miles  through 
a  long  mountain  valley,  a  territory  rich  in  game,  so  that 
I  drove  with  a  watchful  eye,  and  not  too  fast.  It  was 
no  surprise,  therefore,  while  still  some  distance  from 
my  destination,  to  round  a  sharp  curve  and  catch  sight 
of  a  grouse  dodging  off  the  gravel  of  the  road  into  a 
protecting  thicket  of  hemlock.  Instinctively  I  slammed 
the  brakes  and  slid  the  car  to  a  stop.  Switching  off  the 
engine,  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  snatch  the  gun 
from  where  it  rested,  breach  open,  behind  the  front  seat, 
let  the  dog  out  and  load  the  gun.  Without  further  delay, 
I  stepped  off  the  road  into  the  brush. 

The  bird  was  sure  to  be  ahead  somewhere,  in  the 
thickest  tangle,  and  quite  probably  running  for  the 
mountain  slope  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley.  The 
dog  had  not  seen  the  bird  in  the  road,  but  he  quickly 
picked  up  the  scent  and  plunged  into  the  thicket.  I 
worked  to  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  on  my  right,  and 
moved  forward. 

Suddenly,  with  a  roar  of  wings  and  a  swirl  of  leaves, 
the  grouse  burst  from  his  place  of  concealment  on  the 
forest  floor.  Catching  sight  of  him  over  the  gun  barrels, 
I  fired  hastily,  but  he  bore  on  to  the  right,  and  wonder  of 
wonders,  curved  across  the  brook  and  into  the  open. 
The  left  barrel  cracked  at  30  yards  range,  and  the  grouse 
folded  in  a  puff  of  feathers.  It  took  some  quick  action 
and  some  talking  to  relieve  the  hard-mouthed  pointer  of 
the  game  before  he  damaged  it,  but  it  was  accomplished. 
Then  I  sat  down  to  inspect  the  quarry  so  suddenly 
bagged. 

Lacking  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  ring-necked 
pheasant  of  the  northern  fields,  this  bird,  often  miscalled 
"pheasant"  in  his  native  mountains,  still  possesses  a 
beauty  all  his  own.  His  plumage  is  a  mottling  of  forest 
grays  and  buffs  and  browns,  and  so  perfectly  does  he 
blend  with  his  surroundings  that  a  bird  huddling  motion- 
less on  the  forest  floor  is  practically  invisible.  A  crest, 
which  he  raises  and  lowers  when  his  curiosity  is  aroused, 
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gives  him  a  jaunty  appearance.  This  was  a  male  bird, 
and  his  ruff  was  a  handsome  black  with  green  tints. 
His  fan-shaped  tail  was  a  rich  chestnut,  bearing  a  broad, 
black  terminal  band  edged  with  gray.  He  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  native  ruffed  grouse. 

A  fisherman's  pocket  scales  gave  his  weight  as  a  pound 
and  seven  ounces,  about  average.  A  friend  of  mine  once 
took  a  bird  that  weighed  an  ounce  over  two  pounds,  but 
that  was  exceptional.  The  heaviest  I  ever  bagged,  an 
old  cock  killed  in  Highland  County,  weighed  a  pound 
and  12  ounces. 

With  the  tip  of  my  pocket  knife  I  slit  the  skin  over 
the  crop,  which  was  removed  and  opened.  In  it  were 
several  nut  meats  of  white  oak  acorns,  along  with  some 
leaves  and  fruit  of  teaberry.  The  grouse  is  a  ground 
bird.  Except  when  winter  snows  cover  his  normal  food, 
forcing  him  to  subsist  by  picking  buds  from  trees  and 
shrubs,  most  of  his  food  will  be  gathered  from  the  ground. 
Wild  fruits  and  berries  of  many  kinds  are  taken  liberally 
when  they  are  available.  Like  a  domestic  fowl,  a  grouse 
needs  some  grit  in  his  gizzard,  for  the  vegetable  food  he 
favors  needs  considerable  grinding.  Apparently  this 
was  what  he  was  after  when  I  first  sighted  him  on  the 
roadway. 

It  was  a  short  trip  now  to  the  old  fields,  and  10  minutes 
later  I  had  parked  the  car  off  the  road  and  had  set  Fleet 
at  liberty  to  start  hunting  again.  Ahead  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  stood  a  dense  growth  of  pine  that  had  taken 
over  the  once  open  flats.  It  was  not  a  continuous  stand 
however,  but  was  broken  by  natural  openings  grown  up 
partly  to  sumac,  hawthorn  and  blackberry,  with  old 
apple  trees  still  standing,  their  fruits  an  attraction  for 
deer  and  birds  alike.  Across  the  flats  course  small  spring 
runs,  aiid  the  ground  is  saturated  and  boggy  in  spots,  and 
covered  with  a  mat  of  peat  moss. 


Photo  by  Atlan  D.  Cruickshank  from  National  Audubon  Society 

A  long  range  program  of  habitat  improvement  in  Virginia's  mountain 

forests  is  helping  to  maintain  a  supply  of  ruffed  grouse,  one  of  the 

favorite  game  birds  of  the  scattergun  addict 


I  knelt  to  tighten  a  shoe  lace,  and  as  I  straightened  up, 
I  began  to  feel  a  slow  throbbing  in  my  ears.  It  was  not 
my  own  pulse,  though,  for  its  cadence  quickened  and 
grew  into  an  audible  roll,  almost  like  distant  thunder. 
Up  ahead,  on  some  fallen  log  along  the  ridge,  a  cock 
grouse  was  drumming.  Occasionally  one  will  do  this  on 
a  bright  winter  day,  and  more  than  once  it  has  led  me 
to  a  bird.  So  alert  are  they  when  drumming,  though, 
that  they  seldom  offer  a  chance  for  a  shot. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  dog  in  view.  He  was 
fresh  and  eager,  and  the  cover  dense.  Once  he  apparently 
scared  a  grouse  up  into  a  tree,  for  a  volley  of  bark  arose, 
and  when  I  reached  the  place,  he  was  gazing  up  into  a 
pine,  obviously  incensed  that  a  bird  would  so  take  advan- 
tage of  him,  and  not  lie  for  him  on  the  ground.  The 
game  was  gone,  and  I  waved  the  dog  on. 

A  hundred  yards  further,  he  began  making  game,  and 
false  pointed  in  a  small  clearing.  I  hurried  forward,  and 
Fleet  moved  ahead,  to  point  this  time  beside  some  thorn 
bushes  at  the  edge  of  a  clearing.  As  I  took  a  step,  the 
grouse  flushed  and  gave  me  only  a  fleeting  glimpse  as  he 
fled,  neck  extended  and  tail  spread,  into  the  safety  of 
the  pines.  Relaxing  and  half  lowering  my  gun,  I  took 
another  step  and  a  second  grouse  went  out,  this  time  on 
the  left.  Conscious  action  was  suspended  and  conditioned 
reflexes  took  over,  as  the  gun  seemed  to  snap  into  position 
of  its  own  accord.  The  crash  of  the  shot,  the  sight  of  a 
puff  of  feathers  and  the  thump  of  a  falling  body  striking 
the  ground  were  a  blur  of  almost  unreal  impressions  on 
the  senses,  but  the  grouse  fluttering  its  last  on  the  fallen 
leaves  was  real  enough  and  I  hastened  to  the  spot.  It 
was  a  bird  onlv  a  bit  smaller  than  the  first,  and  after 
being  duly  weighed  and  the  crop  examined,  it  was  stored 
in  the  game  bag. 

An  hour  later  the  covert  had  been  hunted  thoroughly 
without  further  success.  Several  times  birds  were  heard 
to  flush  in  the  thick  growth  without  offering  a  chance  for 
a  shot.  Once  one  rose  quite  close  and  I  let  drive  with 
both  barrels  at  a  fleeting  shape.  Pine  needles  and  twigs 
flew  in  all  directions,  but  no  feathers.  The  grouse  were 
mostly  in  the  evergreens  and  the  dog  was  having  troubles 
of  his  own  with  them,  so  that  we  returned  to  the  car  with- 
out filling  the  limit.  But  it  was  enough.  Limits  are 
not  made  to  be  filled  every  time,  and  the  two  birds 
were  ample. 

Driving  out  through  the  valley  of  North  River,  the 
winter  sun  low  in  the  southern  sky  across  the  ridges,  I 
spied  a  motion  in  the  brush  beside  the  road,  and  slowed 
the  car  in  time  to  catch  sight  of  two  sleek  does  as  they 
picked  their  way  up  a  steep  bank.  Unexpectedly,  another 
deer  moved  in  the  brush  farther  up  the  ridge,  and  sun- 
light glinted  for  an  instant  from  a  fine  rack  of  antlers. 
Ten  years  ago,  such  a  sight  would  have  been  a  rarity  in 
our  Virginia  mountains,  but  the  deer  are  coming  back, 
and  today  it  was  another  pleasant  memory  to  take  home, 
along  with  two  fine  grouse  for  Christmas. 
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Co-operation  for  wildlife — a  bush  and  bog  disc  and  tractor  purchased 
by  Powhatan  County  to  make  wildlife  plantings.  (Left  to  right) 
H.  J.  Tuttle,  game  technician,-  Micky  Morris,  warden,-  I.  T.  Quinn, 
Commission  executive  director,-  R.  Yates,  of  Yates  Tractor  Company; 
and  C.  P.  Montgomery,  conservation  officer 

WHAT  HAS  BECOME  of  the  game  that  once  was 
so  plentiful?  This  question  is  common  among 
sportsmen  and  farmers,  and  one  not  too  difficult 
to  answer.  Look  back  over  the  years  and  observe  the 
changes  that  have  come  about  in  our  civilization  and 
farming  operations. 

Increased  human  populations  have  brought  increased 
hunting  pressure  on  our  wildlife.  Its  range  has  been 
destroyed  through  acts  of  man.  Forests  have  been 
cut,  swamps  and  marshes  drained.  Steep  slopes  have 
been  cultivated,  causing  the  loss  of  fertile  topsoil,  leaving 
lands  incapable  of  producing  either  food  or  wildlife. 
For  clean  farms  our  fencerows  and  hedgerows  have  been 
cut  and  burned.  Approved  rotations  have,  in  a  sense, 
robbed  farm  game  of  its  range. 

For  the  welfare  of  state  and  nation,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  increase,  in  great  proportions,  farming 
operations  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Many 
acres,  of  necessity,  have  been  converted  to  pasture  land. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  I  less  than  20  per  cent  of  Vir- 
ginia's farm  income  came  from  livestock,  dairying 
and  poultry.  Following  the  end  of  World  War  II  such 
income  had  increased  to  more  than  50  per  cent.  Pasture 
land  rarely  can  be  considered  good  wildlife  land,  for 
obviously  wildlife  numbers  must  be  affected  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  food  and  cover  available 
to  them. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  Virginia  during  the  last 
two  decades  has  been  amazing.  With  a  rich  heritage  in 
agriculture  every  Virginian  should  be  pleased  with  this 
progress.  Eighty -five  per  cent  of  the  state  is  now  or- 
ganized into  soil  conservation  districts.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other 
land -use  agencies,  better  land  management  is  being 
put  into  practice.  Strip  cropping,  contour  farming, 
pasture  improvement,  better  rotations,  woodland  man- 
agement and  wildlife  management  are  all  a  part  of  this 
plan.      Thus,   the   mistakes  of  the   past   are  being  cor- 
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rected.  It  has  been  said,  "A  mistake  never  corrected  is 
another  mistake."  Virginians  now  are  determined  that 
this  second  mistake  shall  not  be  made.  Through  the 
Extension  Division,  the  research  units  of  land  grant 
colleges  and  the  co-operation  of  trained  technicians  in 
agriculture  and  related  fields,  conservation  practices 
are  being  improved. 

Much  has  been  said  through  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
about  wildlife  and  its  relation  to  agriculture.  If  com- 
piled, it  would  fill  a  volume  in  itself.  But  simply  con- 
densed, it  would  merely  point  out  that  wildlife  is  a  by- 
product of  the  land  and  that  the  management  of  both 
goes  hand-in-hand.  This  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  pounding  this  fact  home  for  a  much 
longer  time  before  there  is  an  awakening  of  all  who  are 
concerned.  The  man  on  the  land  is  the  custodian  of  our 
wildlife,  but  he  alone  cannot  be  burdened  with  the  full 
responsibility  of  its  welfare.  Every  sportsman  and  other 
individual  interested  in  ivildlife  has  an  important  part 
to  play  and  a  job  to  do.  Co-operation  is  the  only  way. 
The  farmer,  the  sportsman,  the  game  warden,  the  game 
technician,  the  county  agent,  the  soil  conservationist  and 
others  must  combine  their  efforts.  Then,  and  only  then, 
will  we  make  worth-while  strides  toward  sound  wildlife 
management. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  plantings  made  especially 
for  game  require  additional  work  by  the  farmer  and 
landowner.  The  friend  who  hunts  could  assist  in  this 
operation,  thereby  helping  the  farmer  and  improving 
the  hunting  when  the  season  comes  around.  The 
question  may  arise  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  make 
these  plantings.  Economically,  the  answer  might  be 
no,  but  if  the  esthetic  and  recreational  values  are  con- 
sidered the  answer  would  probably  be  in  the  affirmative. 
If  properly  planned,  plantings  are  certain  to  improve 
the  farm  as  well  as  conditions  for  game,  often  increasing 
game  populations. 

Sportsmen's  organizations  can  sponsor  habitat  resto- 
ration projects  for  their  particular  areas,  and  with  little 
cost.  Planting  materials  for  such  programs  are  available 
through  the  game  technician,  the  game  warden,  and 
the  soil  conservation  district  personnel.  Assistance  in 
planning    and    organizing    is    also    obtainable    through 
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these  sources.  In  most  cases  the  farmer  will  be  ready  to 
co-operate.  He  has  the  equipment  and  the  land,  and  a 
helping  hand  in  getting  a  planting  project  started  will 
be  a  big  incentive  to  get  it  done.  W  hy  not  contact  your 
local  warden  or  game  technician  and  get  a  project  lined 
up  for  next  planting  season? 

The  action  of  the  Powhatan  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  improve  game  conditions  in  that  county  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  co- 
operation. It  was  not  hard  for  them  to  see  that  to  have 
game,  conditions  had  to  be  suitable  and  food  and  cover 
had  to  be  available.  They  now  boast,  and  justly  so, 
that  Powhatan  County  will  be  one  of  the  best  upland 
game  hunting  counties  in  the  state. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  February,  1952,  a 
group  of  interested  sportsmen  was  present.  These  men 
explained  the  need  for  expanded  habitat  restoration 
work  on  a  county-wide  basis.  Commission  repre- 
sentatives were  present  and  gave  assurance  of  co- 
operation in  every  way  possible,  and  that  necessary 
planting  materials  would  be  made  available  to  them. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  committee  that  the  Board 
appropriate  .|  1,500  from  the  Dog  Fund  (the  counties  get 
85  per  cent  of  the  revenue  from  dog  licenses)  for  the 
purchase  of  a  tractor  and  equipment.  This  equipment 
was  assigned  to  the  local  game  warden  for  wildlife 
habitat  restoration  work.  The  Board  pointed  out  that 
the  full  amount  requested  might  be  rather  large  for  a 
single  year's  expenditure,  but  it  unanimously  agreed 
to  appropriate  the  amount  over  a  three  year  period, 
to  be  paid  each  year. 


A  local  organization  was  immediately  formed  and  is 
presently  called  the  Powhatan  Conservation  Association. 
This  club,  made  lip  of  farmers,  sportsmen  and  business- 
men, arranged  for  the  purchasing  and  financing  and  is 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  county.  It  also  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  cost  of  maintenance,  insurance  and 
other  costs  incidental  to  its  operation.  A  subscription 
to  Virginia  Wildlife  goes  with  each  membership, 
and  is  paid  for  by  the  association. 

Powhatan  is  a  small  county  with  an  area  of  onlv  273 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  approximately  6,000. 


Walter  Rice  (left),  veterans  agriculture  instructor,  New  London  Acade- 
my, co-operates  with  the  Commission   in   its  farm  game  program   by 
taking   applications   for   wildlife    planting    materials    and    delivering 
them  to  co-operating  landowners 


Commission    wardens    and    technicians    meet    with    Soil    Conservation 
District  Board  of  Supervisors  to  discuss  a  co-operative  working  agree- 
ment,  increasing   co-operation    between   agencies   interested    in    farm 
game  habitat  improvements 

It  lies  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  finest  quail  and  turkey  ranges  within  the 
state.  Farming  is  the  principal  industry,  and  many 
acres  of  farmland  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  im- 
proving wildlife  food  and  cover  through  the  soil  con- 
servation program  and  other  such  co-operative  efforts. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  1952  planting  program  did 
not  get  under  way  until  May  1,  a  total  of  96  farms 
in  the  county  received  assistance,  and  357  plantings 
averaging  approximately  one-eighth  acre  in  size,  were 
made.  These  plantings  included  43,000  bicolor  plants, 
911  poimds  game  bird  mixture,  41  pounds  bicolor  seed, 
and  171  pounds  combine  milo  seed.  An  August  in- 
spection of  part  of  the  plantings,  made  by  the  author 
and  other  technicians,  showed  them  to  be  highly  satis- 
factory and  producing  an  abundance  of  seed.  In  many 
cases  game  use  is  already  evident. 

This  is  a  step  forward  in  the  field  of  game  management. 
Similar  projects  for  all  counties  may  be  impractical, 
but  there  are  other  ways  of  getting  the  job  done.  It 
can  be  done  only  through  combined  co-operative  efforts 
on  the  part  of  all  persons  sincerely  interested  in  the 
restoration  of  wildlife  in  their  respective  counties. 
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By  C.  E.  STEVENS,  JR.,  and  ROBERT  J.  WATSON 
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ONE  of  the  more  recent  trends  in  ornithological 
research,  as  in  wildlife  research  in  general,  is  the 
search  for  quantitative  data.  Until  comparatively 
recently,  efforts  to  answer  the  question  "How  many  birds 
are  there?"  had  to  be  based  entirely  on  sheer  guesswork. 
In  recent  years,  with  the  shift  of  major  interest  away 
from  such  problems  as  distribution  and  classification 
of  birds,  and  toward  studies  of  the  living  bird  and  its 
relation  to  its  environment,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
fill  this  gap  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  study  of  bird 
populations.  What,  for  example,  constitutes  a  "normal" 
population  for  a  species  in  the  environment  which  it 
inhabits?  What  are  the  population  trends  of  the  various 
species  of  birds  in  the  United  States?  Questions  such 
as  these  are  among  those  for  which  modern  field  research 
techniques   in   ornithology   seek   to   provide   an   answer. 

In  the  effort  to  devise  adequate  and  accurate  methods 
for  obtaining  information  on  bird  populations,  the 
oldest  method  put  into  use  on  a  nationwide  scale  in  this 
country,  and  the  one  which  has  become  by  far  the  best 
known,  is  the  annual  event  known  as  the  "Christmas 
Bird  Census."  To  those  with  a  serious  interest  in  birds, 
the  annual  "Christmas  census"  is  now  almost  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Christmas  season  as  holly  and  mistletoe. 
Every  year,  throughout  the  nation,  an  army  of  enthusi- 
astic bird-watchers  turns  out,  armed  with  field  glasses 
and  notebooks,  to  search  their  localities  for  bird  life  in 
an  effort  to  provide  an  over-all  picture  of  the  winter  bird 
populations  of  the  United  States.  Unlike  certain  other 
more  complicated  (and  more  accurate)  methods  of 
estimating  bird  populations,  the  Christmas  census 
requires  no  special  technical  knowledge;  nothing  is 
required  but  the  ability  to  identify  birds  accurately  in 
the  field.  This  fact  is  largely  responsible  for  making 
the  Christmas  census  by  far  the  most  popular  ornitho- 
logical research  project  ever  undertaken  in  this  country. 

The  Christmas  census  project  was  initiated  a  half- 
century  ago  by  the  National  Audubon  Society.  Since 
then  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  en- 
tered the  picture  and  now  co-operates  with  the  Society 
in  planning  and  co-ordinating  the  census.  In  order  to 
assure  uniformity,  these  two  agencies  specify  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  census  is  to  be  conducted.  Cen- 
suses not  carried  out  in  accordance  with  this  uniform 
procedure  are  necessarily  unacceptable  for  the  purposes 


of  the  project.  Thus,  for  example,  the  date  on  which  the 
census  is  to  be  taken  must  fall  within  the  chronological 
limits  of  the  period  set  for  the  census  in  any  given  year; 
the  period  selected  runs  for  approximately  10  days,  and 
starts  either  shortly  before  or  immediately  after  Christ- 
mas. Choice  of  a  date  during  the  holiday  season  allows 
more  people  to  participate  and  insures  that  the  census 
will  be  conducted  late  enough  in  the  season  for  most  late 
migrants  to  have  departed,  thus  giving  a  count  of  the 
winter  resident  birds  in  the  various  localities.  There  is 
also  a  maximum  size  limitation;  the  area  censused  must 
not  exceed   15  miles  in  diameter. 

However,  the  Christmas  census  is  in  no  sense  a 
government  project,  nor  is  it  solely  a  project  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  These  two  organizations 
merely  serve  as  the  over-all  co-ordinating  and  directing 
agencies.  The  actual  census  work  is  done  by  an  army 
of  volunteer  workers,  only  a  small  percentage  of  whom 
are  professional  ornithologists.  In  each  locality,  the  date 
for  the  census  is  selected  in  advance,  and  the  exact 
region  to  be  included  on  the  census  is  also  determined. 
The  size  of  the  area  to  be  censused,  within  the  15-mile- 
diameter  limit,  necessarily  depends  on  the  number  of 
available  personnel.  As  far  as  possible,  the  area  is 
mapped  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  adequate  samples 
of  all  local  types  of  habitat. 

Early  morning  of  the  chosen  day  finds  the  volunteer 
census-takers  setting  forth  to  make  their  assigned  rounds. 
Many  of  them  make  a  practice  of  going  to  their  starting 
points  before  daybreak,  in  order  to  listen  for  calling  owls. 
Each  party  counts  all  the  birds  seen  or  heard  during  the 
day — not  only  the  number  of  species,  but  the  number  of 
individuals  of  each  species  as  well.  Most  of  the  cen- 
susing  is,  of  course,  done  on  foot.  But  often,  for  greater 
coverage  of  a  wide  variety  of  habitats,  automobiles  are 
used  in  getting  from  one  locality  to  another.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  the  counts  of  birds  recorded  by  the 
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individual  observers  or  parties  are  tabulated  to  give  a 
composite  total  count  for  the  locality.  This  composite 
list  of  all  the  birds  recorded  is  sent  in  to  the  Audubon 
Society.  Along  with  the  actual  count,  certain  other 
necessary  information  is  furnished,  such  as  the  per- 
centage of  each  type  of  habitat  included  in  the  census 
area,  information  on  weather  and  ground  conditions  for 
the  day,  the  total  number  of  hours  spent  in  the  field  by 
all  parties,  and  the  total  number  of  miles  traveled  by  all 
parties,  both  on  foot  and  by  automobile. 

The  mass  of  individual  census  reports  sent  in  from  all 
over  the  nation  furnishes  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Audubon  Society  with  a  basis  for  drawing  con- 
clusions based  on  the  results  of  the  census.  Using  the 
censused  regions  as  sample  areas,  it  is  possible,  within 
limits,  to  make  estimates  on  such  matters  as  population 
trends,  migration,  winter  ranges,  and  the  like.  For  the 
information  of  anyone  interested,  the  census  reports  are 
published  each  year  in  Audubon  Field  Notes,  a  journal 
issued  by  the  Audubon  Society  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting the  results  of  field  ornithological  research. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  results  of  a  census  in  any  area 
may   find   it   conveniently    available   in    this   magazine. 

Among  those  interested  in  birds  in  Virginia,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  Christmas  census  has  met 
with  enthusiastic  acceptance  and  co-operation.  The 
files  of  the  Audubon  Society's  magazine.  Bird  Lore  (now 
known  as  Audubon  Magazine),  in  which  the  census 
results  were  originally  published,  show  that  counts 
(censuses)  have  been  taken  in  Virginia  since  thfe  inception 
of  the  project  a  half-century  ago.  During  the  past  two 
decades,  the  movement  has  received  considerable 
additional  impetus  with  the  formation  of  the  Virginia 
Society  of  Ornithology  and  its  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
study  of  birds  in  Virginia.  The  number  of  censuses  taken 
regularly  on  a  year-after-year  basis  (the  only  kind  which 


Each  party  counts  all  birds  seen  or  heard  during  the  day — not  only 
the  number  of  species,  but  the  number  of  individual  birds  as  well 


gives  significant  results)  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last 
20  years.  Projects  of  this  type,  carried  out  under  the 
leadership  of  members  of  the  Virginia  Society  of  Ornithol- 
ogy, are  now  undertaken  at  such  widely  separated  places 
as  Back  Bay,  Richmond,  Yorktown,  Charlottesville, 
Blacksburg,  Lexington,  Harrisonburg,  and  elsewhere. 
The  results  of  the  censuses  taken  in  Virginia  are  pub- 
lished not  only  in  Audubon  Field  Notes,  but  also  in  The 
Raven,  the  journal  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  birds  that  may  be  seen  on  such  a  one- 
day  trip  during  the  holiday  season  may  surprise  those 
who  have  never  studied  birds  carefully  in  the  winter. 
The  largest  counts  are  registered  at  places  on  or  near  the 
coast.  Here  the  presence  of  numerous  water  birds,  and 
of  a  large  number  of  land  birds  which  winter  only  in  the 
extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  produces  un- 
usually large  totals,  both  in  number  of  species  and  in 
number  of  individuals.  Census-takers  in  such  places 
as  Back  Bay  and  Yorktown  regularly  turn  up  90  or  a  100 
species,  sometimes  even  more.  Populations  are  smaller 
inland,  but  species  totals  at  such  places  as  Richmond, 
Blacksburg,  and  Charlottesville  frequently  run  up  to 
60  or  70  or  more.  Usually,  of  course,  the  species  en- 
countered in  any  given  locality  are  about  what  one 
expects  to  find  in  the  area,  but  there  is  always  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  an  occasional  rarity  to  stir  the  interest 
of  the  observer  and  add  zest  to  the  occasion.  This  year, 
for  example,  the  evening  grosbeak,  a  bird  of  erratic  and 
very  irregular  occurrence  in  Virginia,  was  recorded  in 
fair  numbers  at  several  places. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  of  course,  that  as  a  method  of  scientific 
research,  the  Christmas  census  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. To  provide  really  significant  data,  the  same  areas 
should  be  censused  year  after  year,  with  approximately 
the  same  coverage  each  year.  Even  where  this  is  done, 
the  restriction  of  the  project  to  a  single  day  necessarily 
results  in  the  omission  of  some  of  the  birds  wintering 
in  the  area.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions,  especially 
heavy  rain  or  high  wind,  may  cut  down  opportunities 
for  seeing  birds,  thus  distorting  actual  conditions.  If 
several  parties  are  afield,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  du- 
plication in  counting  the  wider-ranging  species,  especially 
if  the  areas  of  the  parties  are  close  together.  Spreading 
the  project  over  so  large  an  area  necessarily  makes  for 
less  precision  than  if  a  smaller  area  were  used.  Fluctua- 
tions in  the  number  of  observers  available  from  one  year 
to  another  may  markedly  affect  the  number  of  birds 
recorded.  In  recent  years,  more  precise  and  accurate 
field  research  techniques  have  been  devised  to  correct 
some  of  the  defects  of  the   Christmas    census    project. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Christmas  census  does  provide  much  useful 
information  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  about  bird 
populations  and  the  forces  affecting  them.  It  is  a  means 
to  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  wildlife  of  the  nation 
and  Virginia.  Those  who  take  part  in  this  project  may 
feel  that  they  are  making  a  contribution,  however  small, 
to  ornithological  knowledge,  as  well  as  participating  in  a 
fascinating  pastime. 
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FIRST  DEER  RELEASED  ON 
NEW  "DEER  BREEDING  AREA" 

Deer  restocking  has  begun  on  the 
newly  estabhshed  Deer  Breeding  Area 
of  the  George  Washington  National 
Forest.  The  restocking  is  part  of  the 
Co-operative  Wildlife  Management 
Program  carried  on  by  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  on  the  national  forest. 

Four  deer  from  the  Cumberland 
Game  Farm  have  been  released  in  the 
area  by  game  manager  Hal  Myers, 
Jr.,  Forks  of  Buffalo.  Additional 
deer  will  be  live  trapped  on  the  Big 
Levels  Refuge  in  Augusta  County  and 
transplanted  to  the  area. 

The  Deer  Breeding  Area  of  10,000 
acres  has  been  established  on  the 
Pedlar  Ranger  District  and  will 
undergo  intensive  management  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  deer  hunting  on 
one  of  the  richest  timber  growing 
ranger  districts  of  the  national  forest. 

Hal  Myers,  Commission  game  man- 
ager on  the  area,  and  game  warden 
Tom  Woods  will  enforce  the  game 
laws  and  protect  the  newly  starting 
deer  herd.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  establishment  of  habitat  im- 
provements, such  as  fields  of  ladino 
clover,  salt  licks,  planting  food  trees 
and  shrubs,  assisting  with  pulp  sales 
and    fire    prevention    on    the  forest. 


COMMISSION  HIRES 
EDUCATIONAL  SPECIALIST 

On  October  1,  William  C.  Kellner, 
of  Salem,  joined  the  Game  Com- 
mission staff  as  educational  specialist 
in  the  special  services  section. 

Headquarters  will  be  maintained 
in  Blacksburg  and  he  will  co-operate 
solely  with  conservation  groups  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Kellner  will 
devote  full  time  to  liaison  work  with 
schools,  sportsman  organizations  and 
women's  clubs  in  the  western  counties 
included  in  his  territory.  Until 
Kellner's     appointment,     the     Com- 


Hal    Myers,    Jr.,    game    manager,    shown    re- 
leasing   one   oF   fou>    deer   on    the    new   deer 
breeding  area  in  Amherst  County 


Bill  Kellner 


mission  had  only  one  man  to  cover 
the  entire  state,  but  with  his  employ- 
ment the  state  will  be  divided  into 
two  districts,  the  Blue  Ridge  being 
the  dividing  line. 

Kellner,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a 
graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College  in 
North  Carolina,  has  completed  re- 
quirements for  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  wildlife  management  at 
V.  P.  I. 

BLASTING  PROVIDES 
OPEN  WATERFOWL  WATERS 

In  an  effort  to  improve  waterfowl 
conditions  in  Piedmont  Virginia  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  has  completed  the  blasting 
of  five  "pot-holes"  in  a  Cumberland 
County  swamp. 


Although  this  method  of  providing 
open  water  for  attracting  waterfowl 
is  not  new,  it  has  had  limited  usage 
in  Virginia.  Waterfowl  food  in  the 
area  is  relatively  abundant,  but  open 
water  is  limited. 

"A  HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME" 

Game  wardens  in  the  Grayson 
County  area  now  have  "a  home  away 
from  home,"  thanks  to  the  Elk 
Creek  Valley  Game  and  Fish  Pro- 
tective Association.  The  building 
shown  here  will  be  used  as  a  patrol 
station  by  wardens  in  the  area  and  by 
the  Association  members. 

The  newly  erected  cabin  and  the 
surrounding  land  are  results  of  do- 
nations amounting  to  $1,100.  The 
land  was  donated  by  C.  R.  Hale, 
Association  member,  and  Walter 
Hampton,  Grayson  County  game 
warden.  The  sales  of  big  game 
damage  stamps  in  the  county  supplied 
$400  in  materials  and  labor.  Rafters 
for  the  cabin  were  donated  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  most  of  the 
labor  was  donated. 

The  land  and  cabin  have  been 
deeded  to  the  Elk  Creek  Valley  Game 
and  Fish  Protective  Association  with 
the  clause  that  they  become  the 
property  of  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Association. 


The  new  Grayson  County  patrol  station.    (Left 

to    right)    Waiter    Hampton,    warden;    B.    F. 

Taylor  and  C.  R.  Hale,  both  Grayson  County 

farmers 
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HOW  OLD  IS  THAT  DEER? 

During  the  current  deer  season  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  will  conduct  a  study  of  deer 
herds  in  the  state  from  a  new  angle. 
In  addition  to  information  gathered 
at  checking  stations  on  deer  ages, 
weights,  antler  and  body  sizes,  deer 
jaws  will  be  used  to  determine  age 
composition  and  harvest  proportions 
of  deer  herds   throughout   the   state. 

In  order  to  collect  jaws  from  deer 
killed  east  and  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  Commission  is  asking  the  deer 
hunter's  help.  Any  deer  hunter  who 
wishes  to  know  the  age  of  his  deer 
can  do  so  by  sending  the  lower  jaw, 
either  the  whole  jaw  or  the  right  or 
left  side,  to  the  following  address: 
Deer  Study — Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  Richmond  13, 
Virginia. 

E.  V.  Richards,  district  game 
technician,  says  that  each  deer  jaw 
submitted  should  have  a  tag  giving 
name  and  address  of  hunter,  date  and 
place  of  kill,  weight,  sex,  and  if  a 
buck,  the  number  of  points.  The 
jaws  should  be  scraped  clean  of  all 
flesh  and  hide  and  wrapped  securely 
for  mailing.  The  hunter's  name  and 
address  should  be  marked  clearly 
on     the     outside     of     the     package. 

Deer  hunters  sending  in  jaws  will 
receive  a  postcard  indicating  the  age 
of  the  deer  as  soon  as  possible.  No 
deer  jaws  will  be  returned,  but  will  be 
kept   for   study   purposes. 

BUCKINGHAM  HUNTING  CLUB 
PLANTS  HUNTING  GROUNDS 

Wildlife  plantings  now  flourish 
throughout  Buckingham  County,  and 
many  more  are  planned  for  the  future. 
Leading  the  way  in  this  movement  to 
provide  food  and  cover  for  small  game 
is    the    Buckingham    Hunting    Club. 

G.  C.  Brothers,  member  of  the 
Club,  reports  that  75  to  100  separate 
feed  patches  have  been  planted,  and 


innumerable  plantings  of  blackeyed 
peas  have  been  made.  Some  farmers 
have  fenced  patches  which  border 
pasture  lands.  Brothers  said  that 
every  farmer  whose  land  has  been 
leased  by  the  Club  for  hunting  pur- 
poses is  co-operating  ]n  the  plant- 
ings. 


Elberi  Ragland   stands   in   one  oF  the   wildlife 

feed     patches    planted     by    the     Buckingham 

Hunting  Club 

Planting  materials  are  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Commission  and  labor 
and  fertilizer  are  furnished  by  the 
hunting  club.  In  the  future  the 
Buckingham  Hunting  Club  will  award 
prizes  for  plantings  showing  best 
results. 

FOX  HUNTERS  HOLD 

30TH  ANNUAL  TRIALS 

AT  SOUTH  HILL 

At  the  Virginia  Fox  Hunters  As- 
sociation 30th  annual  field  trials 
at  South  Hill  last  October  22  -  25, 
234  hounds  were  on  hand  to  lend  their 
music  to  the  traditional  chase. 

In  the  Class  I  Bench  Show  for 
derby  males.  Black  Ace,  owned  by 
C.  O.  Hall,  of  Keswick,  took  first 
place.  For  derby  females.  Fashion, 
owned  by  H.  E.  Mann,  of  Jetersville, 
took  first. 

In  the  all  age  group  for  the  males. 
Class  III,  Fort,  owned  by  W.  H. 
Horn  of  the  Lord  Botetourt  Kennels 


in  Roanoke,  was  number  I.  For  the 
all  age  female  group.  West  Virginia 
Dart,  owned  by  C.  O.  Hall  of  Keswick, 
took  top  award. 

For  the  best  pair.  Class  V,  Mack  and 
Mann,  owned  by  S.  H.  Edwards  of 
Amsterdam,  rated  first. 

Purvis  Brothers,  of  Bobbins,  N.  C, 
took  first  with  the  best  pack.  Fort, 
owned  by  W.  H.  Horn,  Roanoke, 
took  first  for  natural  carriage.  West 
Virginia  Dart  was  selected  best  in  the 
show.  For  best  opposite  sex.  Fox 
Hill  and  Black  Ace,  both  owned  by 
C.  O.  Hall,  won. 

Ray  Gorden  of  Union  Level  won 
first  place  in  the  horn  blowing  contest. 

PAUL  O.  PETERS 

NEW  VIRGINIA 

I.  W.  L.  PRESIDENT 

Paul  O.  Peters,  of  Arlington,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Virginia 
Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  to  succeed  Ira  D.  Grinnan 
of  Fredericksburg.  The  election  was 
held  at  the  state  convention  in 
Alexandria  in  September. 


A  staunch  believer  in  the  values  of 
educating  the  youth  of  the  state  in 
conservation  practices,  Peters  has 
done  much  for  the  success  of  the 
annual  wildlife  essay  contest,  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  State  Game 
Commission  and  the  I.  W.  L. 
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Ques.:  What  is  the  present  status  of  the 
wild  turkey  in  Virginia? 

Ans.:  Wild  turkeys,  generally  speaking,  are 
decreasing  in  the  central  or  Piedmont 
section  of  the  state.  In  the  mountainous 
sections,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  they  are 
holding  their  own  and  perhaps  increasing 
slightly.  This  may  be  attributed  to  excellent 
protection  on  the  national  forest  lands 
and  to  the  Commission  of  Gome  and  Inland 
Fisheries'  habitat  improvement  work  on  this 
same  area.  In  addition,  the  Commission  is 
carrying  on  a  wild  turkey  stocking  program 
in  southwest  Virginia,  which  has  met  with 
some  success. 

Ques.:  Does  the  Conimission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  stock  private  fish  ponds? 
If  not,  where  may  fish  be  obtained?  What 
species  are  used  for  stocking? 

Ans.:  The  Commission  stocks  only  those 
waters  open  to  the  public  for  fishing.  Any 
pond  open  to  public  fishing  which  the  Com- 
mission stocks  must  be  at  least  25  acres  in 
size.  Largemouth  ba^s  and  bluegill  bream 
are  stocked.  Crappie  are  not  recommended 
in  a  small  pond  until  the  bass  and  bream  have 
had  a  good  start.  The  crappie  are  cannibal- 
istic and  feed  on  the  small  bass  and  bream, 
as  well  OS  compete  for  the  same  food  as  these 
two  species. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  620  Peachtree,  Seventh 
Building,  Atlanta  5,  Georgia,  will  furnish 
largemouth  boss  and  bluegill  bream  for 
stocking  private  waters  free  of  charge. 
Usually,  the  fish  stocked  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  fingerlings  and  are  not 
large  enough  to  catch  until  about  the  third 
year  after  planting. 

Ques.:  We  hear  that  the  Game  Commission 
does  not  pay  for  deer  damages.  What  is 
the  policy  of  the  Commission  on  this? 

Ans:  The  Commission  does  not  pay  for  dam- 
ages done  by  wildlife.  However,  some 
counties  pay  for  deer  and  bear  damages 
from  monies  collected  from  the  big  game 
damage  stamps  sold  by  the  county.  And,  a 
permit  may  be  issued  by  the  game  warden  to 
a  landowner,  on  whose  land  proven  damage 
has  been  done,  to  kill  the  offending  animal. 

Ques.:  Does  the  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  issue  a  permit  to  hold 
Canada  geese  in  captivity? 

Ans.:  Since  all  migratory  waterfowl  are  regu- 
lated by  the  federal  government,  application 
for  a  permit  to  hold  Canada  geese  should  be 
made  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
addition,  a  Game  Breeders  Permit  is  neces- 
sary, this  being  issued  by  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Ques.:  I  am  a  farmer  in  Chesterfield  County 
and  I  have  lots  of  farmer  friends,  but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  anyone  getting  quail  released 
on  any  of  the  farms.    How  come? 

Ans.:  Stocking  is  not  the  way  to  quail  abun- 
dance, as  has  been  pointed  Out  in  many 
"Virginia  Wildlife"  articles.  For  this 
reason  limited  stocking  is  done  and  the 
approximate  2,500  birds  released  annually, 
if  divided  equally  in  Virginia's  counties, 
would  furnish  about  25  birds  per  county. 
This  is  enough  to  stock  only  about  two  farms! 


Habitat  and  human  population  considered, 
Chesterfield  gets  as  many  quail  as  any  other 
Virginia  county. 

Ques.:  What  is  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  doing  to  help  provide 
a   place   to   hunt   for   the   one-gallus   man? 

Ans.:  It  is  developing  and  managing  the 
11/2  million  acre  public  hunting  (and  fish- 
ing) area  constituting  the  Jefferson  and 
George  Washington  national  forests.  This 
area  is  open  to  any  properly  licensed  person. 

Ques.:  We  hear  that  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission is  giving  away  turkeys.  We  have 
not  had  any  released  in  our  county  and 
want  to  know  why? 


BULLET  PROOF 
VESTS 
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"Better  Get  One  Now,  Sir — if  you're 
planning  any  deer  hunting  this  season.' 


Ans.:  Turkeys  are  not  being  "given  away" 
in  the  usual  meaning.  Major  stockings  are 
made  where  there  is  suitable  unoccupied 
range,  adequate  protection  and  a  closed 
season. 

Ques.:  Where  does  the  sora  rail  nest  in 
Virginia? 

Ans.:  Unlike  the  other  rails  found  in  Virginia 
the  sora  does  not  nest  with  us  and  is  only  seen 
during     the     spring     and     fall     migrations. 

Ques.:  How  many  species  of  geese  are  found 
in  Virginia? 

Ans.:  There  are  10  species  and  sub-species 
of  geese  found  in  Virginia  but  only  three 
species  spend  the  winter  with  us.  The 
Canada  goose,  the  American  brant  and  the 
greater  snow  goose. 

Ques  :      What  is  the  object  of  bird  banding? 

Ans.:  The  purpose  of  bird  banding  is  to 
learn  more  of  the  migration  habits  of  birds, 
nesting  conditions,  age,  general  bird  move- 
ments, and  so  on.  The  operation  itself  is 
simple.  The  official  bird  bander  traps  his 
birds,  then  places  a  numbered  ajuminum 
band  to  the  leg  of  each  bird,  records  name 


of  species,  band  number,  sex,  date  banded, 
place,  etc.  This  information  is  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Washington 
for  filing. 

Anyone  finding  a  bird  with  a  band  is 
requested  to  send  the  band  and  pertinent 
information   to  the  Service  in   Washington. 

Ques.:  What  is  the  present  status  of  the 
ruffed  grouse  in  Virginia? 

Ans.:  This  bird  has  managed  to  hold  its  own 
in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  state. 
Originally,  the  ruffed  grouse  was  found 
throughout  Virginia,  including  the  coastal 
plains  of  Virginia  and  even  on  the  peninsula 
of  the  Eastern  Shore.  At  the  present  time, 
due  to  the  destruction  of  its  habitat  and  to  the 
increase  in  hunting,  it  is  abundant  only  in 
the  western  counties,  with  relatively  few 
being  found  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  By  far 
the  greatest  concentrations  of  grouse  are 
found  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
especially  in  the  southwest  and  in  the 
counties  bordering  West  Virginia. 

Ques.:  What  was  the  total  turkey  kill  in 
Virginia  during  the  1951-52  season?  Total 
deer  kill?     Total  bear  kill? 

Ans.:  As  reported  at  checking  stations 
throughout  the  state,  kills  for  the  1951-52 
season  were  as  follows:  turkey,  2,148; 
deer,  7,514;  bear,  148. 

Ques.:  Can  a  permit  be  obtained  from  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
to  hold  a  single  animal  in  captivity? 

Ans.:  It  is  against  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission to  issue  a  permit  to  hold  a  single 
animal  of  any  species  in  captivity.  There 
are,  however,  three  types  of  permits  which 
may  be  issued  by  the  Commission. 

(1)  The  Game  Breeders  Permit,  which 
covers  the  raising  of  game  animals  and  birds; 
such  as  quail,  pheasant,  turkey,  rabbit,  fox. 
$5.00  per  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  Fur  Farming  Permit,  which  covers 
the  raising  of  mink,  muskrats,  raccoon, 
opossum.     $5.00  per  fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  Pheasant  Breeders  Permit,  which 
permits  the  rearing  of  pheasants  for  food  and 
propagation  purposes.  $5.00  per  fiscal 
year,  but  it  may  be  issued  free  if  less  than 
50  birds  are  raised  per  year. 

The  Commission  does  not  issue  permits  to 
hold  any  big  game  animals  in  captivity  for 
any  reason  nor  does  it  issue  permits  to  hold 
squirrels  in  captivity. 

Ques.:  What  is  the  comparison  between  the 
number  of  fishing  licenses  sold  in  Virginia 
in  1950-51  and  1951-52? 

Ans.:  In  1950-51  the  total  number  of  fishing 
licenses  sold  was  97,322.  The  number  in- 
creased in  1951-52  to  108,456.  A  break- 
down shows  that  resident  licenses  increased 
from  94,136  in  1950-51  to  105,422  in 
1951-52.  Non-resident  licenses  showed  a 
slight  decrease  from  3,186  in  1950-51  to 
3,034  in  1951-52. 

In  addition  to  the  licenses  sold  for  fishing 
only,  the  number  of  combined  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  sold  to  county  residents 
increased  from  187,012  in  1950-51  to 
198,535  in  1951-52. 

Ques.:  Where  can  I  obtain  a  map  of  fishing 
streams  and  recreation  areas  in   V^irginia? 

Ans.:  Inquire  at  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Virginia  Building,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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